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1 Shipping Becomes a “‘ Vital Bridge” 
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NATIONAL 

Income tax payments for the first 
20 days of March totaled $1,139,384,637, 
or half a billion dollars more than dur- 
ing the same period last year ; 
@e Two escaped German naval oflicers 
were intercepted by a U. S. border 
patrol as they crossed the St. Law- 
rence River into New York, and re- 
turned to Canadian authorities 
e Attorney General Jackson has rec- 
ommended that wire-tapping be legal- 
ized to combat four offenses—espion- 
age, sabotage, kidnaping and extortion. 

. © Foreseeing the greatest demand 
for lumber since the World War, Agri- 
culture Department has warned lum- 
bermen against wasteful ‘“cut-and-get- 
out” lumbering .. .¢ The U.S. Mint re- 
cently coined the two billionth nickel. 
The coin was introduced in 1883 . . 
@ National, state and local taxes took 
one-fifth of the national income, or 
$14,300,000,000, in 1940, the Census Bu- 
reau reports. Local governments got 
the biggest share, almost 40 per cent. 


DEFENSE 

Four of the Navy’s large new de- 
stroyers were slightly damaged when 
they collided during night exercises 
off Pearl Harbor, Honolulu... @ 
Forty men will comprise the first 
Negro unit in the Army Air Corps. 
They will join the 99th Pursuit Squad- 
ron, Chanute Field, lll. . e The 
Army recently took over the @4,289- 
ton United States liner Washington, 
disappointing 150 passengers who 
were booked for a cruise from New 
York to California e Lieut. 
Comdr. James Joseph (Gene) Tunney 
has been promoted from athletic di- 
rector of naval air stations to head 
the physical training program of the 
U. S. Navy e The Navy has 
taken over a new 17,615-ton freighter, 
the Mormacsail, to convert it into an 
airplane carrier. 


* 


THE AMERICAS 

Capitalizing on resentment of Amer- 
ican inability to deliver metals like 
aluminum and steel now, Japanese 
business agents are increasingly active 
in Colombia ... @ Chile is reportedly 
willing to give asylum to ex-King 
Carol of Rumania and Magda Lupescu, 
his companion and reported wife .. . 
@ The German Embassy in Santiago 
has been showing Victory in the West, 
the war-and-terror film, to prominent 
Chileans. 


* * * 


POLITICS 

Friends are urging Wendell Willkie 
to run for Governor of New York in 
1942 . @ With his resignation as 
Republican National Chairman reject- 
ed by unanimous vote, Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin called for a “vigorous, virile 
Republican Party” to maintain the 
two-party system. Martin forecast 
growing GOP strength by pointing out 
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Martin Called for a Virile Party 


that, eliminating the .10 Southern 
states, Republicans carried 1,120 coun- 
ties to the Democrats’ 936 in the other 
38 states in the last Presidential elec- 
tion. . . @ Speaking at the University 
of North Carolina, Democratic Nation- 
al Chairman Edward J. Flynn con- 
demned the spoils system, but insist- 
ed on “efficient party management” of 


. the Government by the party in power. 


He said the term “spoils system” 
should not apply to the placing of 
“sincere, hard-working, capable party 
men” in office. 


. . * 


FOREIGN 


Under agreement with Britain, the 
United States will send two ships 
carrying 13,500 tons, or $1,000,000 
worth of flour to unoccupied France. 
The flour will be paid for out of: $50,- 
00,000 appropriated by Congress for 
war relief. But future feeding plans 
may be upset by the discovery of a 


food barter deal between unoccupied- 


and German-occupied France, under 
which the Vichy government agreed to 
trade 1,355,000 head of cattle and other 
supplies for wheat, potatoes and sugar 
; @ In Canada to aid a defense 
fund drive, Wendell Willike received 
huge ovations. He emphasized that 
after the war “the British Common- 
wealth and the United States must 
join in eliminating their own trade 
barriers” . . @ It is reported that 


Yugoslavian shipping interests in this 
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“The Waif on Our Doorstep” 
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country are prepared to turn 60 ») 
chant ships over to the British. 
e The first official hint of Brita 
war aims, aside from winning, \. 
given by British Ambassador |. 
Halifax, in his speech before the | 
grims at New York. He said that ° 
tions which have preserved or 
gained their freedom” must s! 
“show what freedom means and \ 
it can do for the welfare of mankin, 
He added: “It must be our aim to 
mote ... the greatest possible 
change of goods and services.” , . ¢ 
200 German nationals left the Un 
States, German officials said it was 
“economic reasons,” and not on ord 


* o + 


STATES & CITIES 


South Carolina’s Senate is con: 
ering a State dry law. The law p 
ed the House 71 to 31... @ Try 
to wriggle out of a political dilem 
created when Irish-American 
American Legion groups sought 
name for a Brooklyn park, and | 
ian groups desired another, \ 
York’s City Council solved it by 
proving both names, thus passing | 
buck to Mayor LaGuardia, who : 
choose between them e Si 
Georgia placed all of that state wi! 
the Eastern Standard Time zone, | 
nesseans have begun agitating 
three, instead of four zones: Eas! 
to the Mississippi; Central, between 
river and the Rockies; and Pacifi: 





States west of the Rockies. 


* * * 


PEOPLE 
Film Star Jimmy Stewart, winne: 
the 1941 Motion Picture Acac 


Award as the best male actor, is n 
Private James Stewart. First rej: 
ed by the draft board for being |) 
pounds underweight, the actor wen! 
on a Weight-building diet. A lice: 
pilot, he was sent to the Army 
Corps School at Moffet Field 

e Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife o! 
Vice President, has been selecte: 
the Fashion Academy as the !: 
dressed woman in public life 

@ Sarah Alden Derby, granddaug! 
of Col. Theodore Roosevelt and cousin 
of the “White House Roosevelts, 
working in Washington as secretar\ 
Joseph Clark Baldwin, newly-elec!« 
Republican Representative from \ 
York City. 


7 7 * 


SPORTS 


The National Association of Bas} 
ball Coaches elected Nels Norgren 
Ghicago University its president, 
recommended that the rules commi'! 
make the foul lane and circle u 
stricted territory. This would pe! 

a pivot man in the circle, which 
ruin the zone defense system 

e Just four days after Greg Rice 
run the fastest two miles in his 
(8:51:1, at the Chicago relays), 
draft board rejected him as unfi! 
military service, because he ha: 
triple hernia @ Wilbur Sha’ 
Indianapolis Speedway champion, “' 
reported safely down in Mexico, a!' 
being lost in his plane with only 4 
15-minute supply of gasoline. 
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SHIPPING— 


America Undertakes to Supply a “Vital Bridge” 


CCORDING to the most prominent 
A champion of all out aid to Great 
Britain as a means of defending the 
United States—the President of the 
United States—the crux of America’s 
lease-lend policy is “the survival of 
the vital bridge across the ocean— 
the bridge of ships which carry the 
irms and food for those who are 
fighting the good fight.” Now that 
the spurt in Germany’s war at sea (see 
page 7) has seriously threatened, if not 
damaged, this “vital bridge,’ Amer- 
ica’s capacity to build cargo ships has 
become the question of the hour. 

With weekly sinkings by enemy 
iction increased to more than 100,000 
tons, the British mince no words in 
letting it be known that shipping is 
their greatest need. For, more than 
any other nation in all history, the 
British depend on their ships for de- 
fense and for food. Thus, the race for 
life—the life of the British Empire— 
has become a ship race, If the Ger- 

ans can continue to sink British 
shipping faster than it can be replaced, 
the British lifeline will have been cut. 
Then Germany will be the blockader 
ind the British the blockaded. 

On the other hand, if the British, 

ith the help of America, can keep 
that ship line in force, or strengthen 

then the Axis powers will grad- 
illy weaken under the python-like 
squeeze of the British blockade, and 
finally succumb under it, as have so 
many enemies in the past, It depends 
n Ships, new ships. As sand bags are 
ushed to the breaking point of the 
levee, so must ships now be rushed to 
the British defense. Significant are 
these words of Prime Minister Church- 
ll: “In no sphere of our war efforts 
is the help which the United States 
Government can giva us under the 
lease-lend legislation more urgent 

n that of shipping.” Like Churchill, 

iny Britons believe the war will be 
decided by riveting hammers and 
welding torches in U. S. ship yards. 


... Size of the Task 


\ brief glance at the present situa- 

n will show us the seriousness of 
problem and the size of this task. 
the very day the President signed 
lease-lend bill, the British an- 
nounced that in the week just closed 
the Germans had sunk 29 ships total- 
148,000 tons, Only three other 
eeks had seen greater losses. The 
erage weekly British loss from the 
sinning of the war up to the lease- 
nd law was 63,342 tons. Out of some 
-,000,000 tons of British shipping at 
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A Freighter Makes Its First Big Splash 


the beginning of the war, more than 
4,500,000 tons have been sunk. The 
rate of sinking now is estimated at 
about 3,000,000 tons a year, while the 
British are able to replace possibly 
2,000,000. From these figures it is easy 
to see which way things are headed. 
They add up to disaster for Britain. 
Can America’s contribution stem 
this tide—or, rather, flow? But, first, 
it is well to consider the advantages 
Germany has in this sea war over that 
of the First World War when her sub- 
marines almost brought Britain to her 











knees, At that time the German fleet 
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was bottled up in the Baltic, and her 
only really effective weapon on the 
ocean was the submarine. Now, she 
has sea bases along the whole shore of 
Western Europe, from which surface 
raiders, submarines, mine layers and 
long-range bombers can_ operate. 
These latter, a new development, can 
not only sink ships~but can spot con- 
voys and signal submarines to the kill. 
It must be remembered, too, that now 
Germany has Italy and Japan for al- 
lies—sea powers that were on the side 


“of Britain in the last war. 


At this desperate phase of the life- 
and-death sea struggle the United 
States steps to the side of Great Brit- 
ain with all her resources. Will it be 
enough to tip the balance? Can mer- 
chant ships be produced fast enough? 
Are America’s shipbuilding facilities 
great enough to solve the complicated 
problem of building a two-ocean Navy, 
as well as merchant vessels for our- 
selves and Britain, and keep them re- 
paired and overhauled? 


... What We Have 


The all-important question right 
now, however, is: What have we got in 
the way of merchant shipping; what 
can we lay hold of; and how fast can 
we produce? 

To get a clear picture of the Amer- 
ican set-up, it should at first be noted 
that all merchant shipping of the 
ocean-going variety, from planning of 
new vessels to the operation of old 
lines, is under the unified regulatory 
power of the U. S, Maritime Commis- 
sion. This efficient Government agen- 
cy, now possibly in charge of the des- 
tiny of the world, was created in 1936 
to succeed the old Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. It is 
under the capable chairmanship of 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, U. S. 
Navy (retired). 

tight now, reports the Commission, 
we have 747 ocean-going ships of 2,000 
tons or over, excluding tankers, with a 
total tonnage of more than _ 4,000,000. 
(At the beginning of the World War 
we had 25 ocean-going ships). Since 
the Commission started its program of 
“50 ships a year” in 1938 it has let con- 
tracts for 198 vessels; has launched 
101, and has delivered 70. They are 
sliding down the ways of 18 shipyards 
on the Atlantic, the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts. 

This result, which practically dou- 
bles the original program, is a mere 
starter. Before the year is over the 
program contemplates a new ship 
every five days—some predict two a 
week. But over and above this out- 
put, and not interfering with it, will 
be the 200 emergency ships the Com- 
mission has undertaken at the Pres- 
ident’s request. These are the “Ugly 
Ducklings,” or “seagoing scows” 
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4 
which, President Roosevelt said, 
“would be hard on a _ ship-lover’s 
eyes,” but which can be turned out 
with top speed. They are prefabri- 
cated. Engines, boilers, machinery, 
plates and shapes will be brought 
from points miles away and assembled 
in new yards devoted to that purpose 
and strategically spread over the three 
coasts of the nation. These 200 ships 
are to be completed in two years, 
many in the first year. With the let- 
ting of the first contracts, reports 
started that the 200 would be in- 
creased to 400. Great Britain had or- 
dered 60 before the lease-lend law 
was passed. 

The new yards required for the 
“Ugly Ducklings” will probably num- 
ber 12 or more. Counting the eight 


Navy Yards, the multiple yards of _ 


some of the big private companies and 
the rapid development of new ones, it 
has been predicted that before the end 
of the year there will be 43 shipyards 
in operation. These, of course, vary in 
size, and many are adding new ways. 
Optimistic prophets place the number 
of shipways holding new ships in vari- 
ous stages of construction at the end 
of the year at 180. When the Mari- 
time Commission started building in 
1938 there were only five active com- 
panies building ocean-going ships in 
six yards. 


. . . Expected Construction 


With these greatly increased and 
rapidly increasing facilities, the Mari- 
time Commission expects to have fin- 
ished construction of the first million 
tons of shipping by next November. 
After that, the program is to complete 
1,000,000 tons in six months. On that 
basis it can be figured, rather too 
simply, perhaps, that with the Ger- 
mans continuing their average sink- 
ings of 3,000,000 tons a year and the 
British and Americans together build- 
ing 4,000,000 tons a year, the result 
will be a net increase of 1,000,000 a 
year to the British lifeline. Byt, of 
course, averages are apt to uhdergo 
sudden changes in a war of this kind. 

Simultaneously with the news of in- 
creased sinkings in the Middle Atlantic 
by raiding German battleships and 
their submarine attendants, came the 
announcement from the Maritime 
Commission that 50 American freight- 
ers were being transferred at once to 
the British. Also, a survey was begun 
on 113 freighters in the intercoastal 
service in search of more ships to give. 
It was further announced that under 
the allocation of $629,000,000 in the 
$7,000,000,000 British aid bill for ship- 
building, 400 freighters would be built 
for the British at a cost of $1,250,000 
each, These will be of the “Ugly Duck- 
ling” type. 

In the First World War, the Ship- 
ping Board built 2,310 ships of iron, 
wood and concrete, but few were com- 
pleted in time for service. The pro- 
gram was stepped up to an average of 
400 a year, the work being centered 
at that fabulous Hog Island yard at 


- Philadelphia with 50 shipways. That 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: At Sea 


The President’s week in Florida 
waters on the yacht Potomac, within 
eight.hours’ sailing of Port Everglades, 
was not entirely devoted to the boni- 
tas, barricudas and other fish of those 
waters. Much time was given to rest- 
ing and “sunning.” More, apparently, 
was givensto affairs of state, as navy 
planes brought documents for consid- 
eration and signature, including the 
$7,000,000,000 British aid bill, and car- 
ried back announcements and orders. 

President Roosevelt, with the new 
fishing pole presented him by the 
Mayor of Fort Lauderdale, shared 
with Attorney General Jackson the 
honor of the first catch, and so rich 
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The President Got a New Fishing Pole 


was the haul that fish was supplied to 
the officers of the destroyer Benson, 
always hovering near. The prize catch 
of a 25-pound kingfish was made by 
Harry Hopkins, who also apparently 
landed the political prize of being 
named chief administrator of U. S. aid 
to Britain and the democracies, The 
President’s return schedule included 
a stop at Ft. Bragg, N. C., to inspect 
the military establishment there, and 
to be met by Mrs. Roosevelt, who had 
remained in Washington. 

Other developments during the Pres- 
ident’s “vacation” ‘week included 
these: 

e Replying to King George of 
Greece who expressed gratitude for 
promised U. S. aid, Mr. Roosevelt said: 
“T am very sure that the will to victory 
of the soldiers of Greece will be re- 
warded by success.” 

e@ The President asked Cqngress for 
$150,000 to guard the priceless books 
and documents of the Congressional 
Library. The money would be used to 
remove and store, if necessary, the 
rare and irreplaceable volumes kept 
there. 

@ Secretary of Interior Ickes asked 
Congress, by letter, to give the Pres- 
ident control of the explosives indus- 
try while the country is “technically 





at peace.” The power, to preve: 
sabotage, would be such as the Chi 
Executive has in wartime. 

@ Among the bills signed on boa: 
the yacht Potomac was one providi: 
funds for developments at Guam a: 
Samoa, in the Pacific, and for the » 
val bases in the Atlantic acquired fr. 
Great Britain. 

e In transmitting to Congress t! 
agreement signed in London by Pri: 
Minister Churchill and Ambassad 
Winant, leasing to America ‘sites { 
naval and air bases in Newfoundla: 
and the West Indies for 99 years, Pr: 
ident Roosevelt declared “these bas 
are for American defense against ; 
tack.” 





Congress: Senate Speed 


The old idea that the U. S. Sena 
cannot refrain from talking was e, 
ploded when the $7,000,000,000 Briti: 
aid appropriation came along. In les: 
than two hours the measure w 
passed 67 to 9, without a single amen: 
ment even being offered. It made 
Senate record. Senators who vot: 
against the lease-lend act said it had 
become law and should be implemen 
ed in a_spirit of unity, Of the nine di 
hards, three were Democrats, fi 
Republicans and one a Progressive. 

As the Senate rested from its bu 
of speed, the House was kept bu 
with appropriation bills. The bigg: 
was the fifth supplemental defense b 
carrying $4,073,000,000, following cl: 
on the fourth supplemental bill 
$1,533,000,000. These, in general, wer 
designed to supply a 4,000,000-m: 
army on a combat status providin: 
for 2,600 long-range bombers, .n: 
production facilities, outlying an 
air bases, and ordnance, transpo: 
and merchant ships for the Navy. 

With the voting of this defen: 
money—which brought the total to 
more than $25,000,000,000 since la 
spring—the House had before it on!) 
one more major appropriation, for t! 
War Department. Hence members b 
gan to plan for an Easter rest perio:! 
to be taken in recesses of three days 
at a time. 

Among the other highlights of | 
week’s happenings in Congress w: 
the following: 

@ The Senate has the laugh on Vice 
President Wallace. The first chan 
he had to cast a vote and break a | 
he was not there, It was on a clau 
of the Navy bill forbidding foreign 
food purchases. The Administrati 
wanted it out so Argentine beef cou!’ 
be bought and the good neighbor po!- 
icy preserved. But Wallace was a)- 
sent enjoying a duck dinner, and [th 
Administration side lacked the one 
vote to win. It was fixed up later, 
however, when a senator announce: 
he had voted for the Administratio' 
but had not been counted. The sa” 
sort of thing happened to Vice Pre- 
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ident Charles Dawes some years ago. 
e Untiring efforts of Congressional 
farm leaders to get “parity” prices 
won a point when the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee approved increased 
ans on cotton, rice, wheat, tobacco 
ind corn which, according to Senator 
Bankhead of Alabama, the sponsor, 
would add about a billion dollars an- 
ually to farm income. 
———_—_——_- 3 ———___ 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Though long projected and -once re- 
jected, the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power development plan has made a 
definite comeback. Tagged this time 
; a defense measure, it seemingly has 
n open road to early approval by the 

cislatures of Canada and the United 
States, 

\fter several years of negotiations, 
Ottawa and Washington have reached 

new agreement for making the St. 
Lawrence a deep water highway from 

e Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes 

d for developing hydro-electric 
power on that river. Last week this 
ew agreement was submitted for ap- 
proval to the Canadian Parliament by 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 

d to Congress by President Roose- 

It. 
lerms of the new agreement call for 
ipleting a 27-foot channel through- 

it the St. Lawrence (at present, boats 
drawing more than 14 feet cannot 

ake the Duluth-Atlantic run). They 
ilso call for constructing power works 
t the International Rapids near Mas- 
ena, N. Y., to develop 2,200,000 horse 
power for equal use by the U. S. and 
Canada, and for increasing our hydro- 
lectric facilities at Niagara to gen- 
erate an additional 787,500 horse pow- 
there. The waterway would be 
ompleted before 1949, the electric 
ints before 1945, at a cost, for the 
hole business, of sqme $400,000,000. 
\bout two-thirds of this total would 
ne from Uncle Sam’s pocket. 

Adolph A, Berle, Assistant Secretary 
of State, who took part in the signing 
f the agreement at Ottawa, points out 

it the project would not only pro- 

le much needed additional power 
defense industries (Aluminum Co. 

' America has a large plant at Mas- 
a), but would also allow for con- 
uction of war vessels at inland ship- 

rds along the Great Lakes. (The 

ish-Bagot agreement of 1817 between 
Canada and the U. S. prohibiting con- 
uction of fighting craft on the lakes 

S been given a modernized inter- 
tation to allow for this.) 

\ctually the St. Lawrence project is 
product of some 15 years or more 
investigation and controversy. It 

iS rejected by a vote of 46 to 42 in 
''34 when presented to the Senate in 
‘he form of a treaty requiring a two- 
hirds vote for ratification. But as an 
¢xecutive agreement, the measure now 
before Congress needs only a majority 

both houses for approval—a vote 
“hich administration leaders confi- 
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Berle Says Seaway Would Provide Power 


dently expect. Opposition to the meas- 
ure centered chiefly on the time factor. 


Labor: Strikes 


The vexing and embarrassing prob- 
lem of strikes in defense industry 
started coming to a head as the ad- 
ministration, backed by growing pub- 
lic indignation, took a firmer attitude. 
To the Allis-Chalmers plant in Mil- 
waukee, scene of the longest and most 
obstinate strike, holding up naval and 
powder plant orders, Secretary of 
Navy Knox and OPM Director Knud- 
sen telegraphed: 





“Public interest demands that our 
national defense program not be han- 
dicapped by unnecessary strikes in 
defense industries We can no 
longer wait for settlement of the 
strike by ordinary means. We must 
ask you to notify your entire force to 
report for work and start operations 
immediately . . Negotiations can be 
continued while all men are at work.” 


Strike leaders insisted on a work- 
ers’ vote before a decision, while CIO 
President Philip Murray challenged the 
authority of Knox and Knudsen to is- 
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Dykstra’s New Board Prepared for Action 


sue “an ultimatum.” The two offi- 
cials replied that the telegram was not 
an ultimatum but an appeal, and that 
it was made when evidence showed 
the strike had been called as a result 
of fraudulent balloting. Strike leaders 
yielding to the pressure, summoned 
their men for an immediate vote on 
returning to work. 

After four days of striking at the 
Bethlehem, Pa., plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., marked by picket-line 
violence and state police intervention, 
a settlement was reached, This “juris- 
dictional” strike was called when the 
alleged company union, Employees 
Representation Plan, started to hold an 
election. More violence occurred at 
the Chicago and Richmond, Ind., 
plants of the International Harvester 
Co., and C1O headquarters were raided 
and 82 strike leaders were arrested at 
the latter place. 

Chairman Clarence Dykstra’s new 
National Defense Mediation Board got 
into action when Secretary of Labor 
Perkins certified to it four strikes out 
of 19 affecting Army orders. These 
were: The Vanadium Corporation of 
America; the Condenser Corporation 
of America; The Universal Cyclops 
Steel Co., and The International Har- 
vester Co, This action followed se- 
vere criticism of the Labor Depart- 
ment by members of Congress, many 
of whom demanded drastic anti-strike 
action. The Office of Production Man- 
agement also furnished the Board a 
list of 12 companies in key defense 
industries where strikes might “break 
out momentarily.” 

Both the CIO and AF ofL Pres- 
idents were called on by Senator Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska, a New Deal friend of 
labor, to condemn the practice of col- 
lecting “perfectly outrageous fees” 
from workers seeking defense jobs. 
President Murray replied that this was 
a “racket” of the AF of L, and that the 
CIO charged only a nominal fee of 
$3, and sometimes waived that. Pres- 
ident Green replied that he was “stren- 
uously endeavoring” to persuade his 
local unions to charge reasonable fees, 
but that they felt newcomers should 
help pay for past accomplishments of 
the union. It was revealed that unions 
at Camp Meade, Md., had collected 
$400,000 in initiation dues. 

A demand was made in the Senate 
that the super Mediation Board be 
given enforcement powers, It was 
agreed that the matter rested with the 
President, who it was declared, could 
get “any further legislation he asks 
for.” 





Defense: 3,000,000 Jobs 


Calling all workers! O. P. M. Di- 
rector Knudsen says the defense pro- 


,gram will provide jobs for 3,000,000 


more men before the end of summer, 
to join the 2,000,000 already put to 
work since last September. 

This wholesale employment, Knud- 
sen said, is to be spread all over the 
United States. Most of the jobs will 
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have to go to unskilled men, but they 
will be developed into semi-skilled 
and skilled workers as fast as pos- 
sible. The hiring is to be done through 
local employment agencies, which will 
register applicants and certify them to 
plants as the government calls for 
them. 

In spite of increased employment 
the Social Security Board reported in- 
creases in the W. P. A. rolls and in the 
number of persons receiving public 
relief. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed the number industrially em- 
ployed last January to be 36,343,000— 
an increase of nearly 2,000,000 over 
the preceding January, and more than 
any January since 1936. The number 
on the W. P. A. rolls at last calcula- 
tion was 1,950,000, but the W. P. A. has 
beer budgeted on the assumption that 
the average will decrease to 1,300,000 
for the next fiscal year. 

Other defense developments includ- 
ed these: 

e When reports began to circulate 
of damaged British warships coming to 
U. S. ports for repair, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox requested that all pub- 
licity of such events be suppressed. It 
would be giving aid of great value to 
the enemies of Britain, he said. 

e As the President signed the 
$7,000,000,000 British aid appropria- 
tion, it was revealed that the cost of 
the enormous national defense pro- 
gram had reached the 39 billion mark. 

© A schedule of 20,000 fighting 
planes to Britain in the next 18 months, 
half to be medium and heavy bombers, 
was reported to have been worked out 
by production officials. 

@ Cotton, that most neglected farm 
product of the defense program, found 
a friend in E. C. Wallace, New York 
engineer. He declared that a 2,000- 
pound bomb falling 15,000 feet would 
penetrate six feet of reinforced con- 
crete, but that a seven-foot thick- 
ness of cotton would resist a 6,000- 
pound bomb falling 30,000 feet. 

@e Young men in the army are not 
wasting a year of their lives, but are 
adding many years of usefulness to 
themselves, to their communities and 
their country, declared Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson, Public Relations Director 
of the War Department. 

—— 


Americana— 

Timely Sneeze: If your clock doesn’t 
run, sneeze at it. While tinkering with 
a stalled clock, W. B. Tilson, Maryville, 
Mo., let loose an explosive type sneeze 
that shook the clock so violently it 
started ticking and now keeps perfect 
time. 

Never Again: Officer Stanley West- 
gate, of Detroit, Mich., taught his wife 
ju jitsu, but wishes he hadn’t. She was 
demonstrating “holds” for friends and 
tossed him (190 pounds) for a broken 
leg. 

Gr-r-r: Old Buster was once a tooth- 
less canine, but he now chaws on 
bones and rare steak. His owner, Max 
Finkel, a Chicago dental mechanic, 
made him some sturdy dental plates. 
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Balkans: Punctured Pact 


“Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes: At this 
moment, so grave in the history of our 
people, I have decided to take the royal 
powers into my own hands.” 

Thus, 48 hours after his Regent, 
Prince Paul, and Paul’s government 
had taken Yugoslavia into the Axis, 
17-year-old King Peter II of Yugoslavia 
ascended the .blood-stained throne of 
the Karageorgevitch dynasty. Out 
went effete, esthetic Prince Paul, no 
match as a man for Peter’s tall, tough 
father, assassinated in 1934. He re- 
portedly fled to Greece. Under arrest 
went ex-Premier Cvetkovitch and For- 
eign Minister Cincar-Markovitch, who 
had signed Yugoslavia into the Axis. 
Peter, descendant of the Karageorge 
(Black George) who led the Serbs 
against their Turkish masters in 1804, 
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Cvetkovitch Signed, Then Was Jailed 


immediately named Gen, Dusan-Simo- 
vitch Premier and staffed his cabinet 
with pro-Britishers. 

Prince Paul’s government had en- 
tered the Axis by a devious route. “We 
do not fear the Germans or Hungar- 
ians, but we do fear our own min- 
isters,” had sung the tall, tough Serb- 
ian soldiers who preferred a fight to 
subservience. They had had reason 
for their fears. Scared half out of 
their wits by Hitler’s nerve war, Prince 
Paul, Cvetkovitch and Cincar-Marko- 
vitch insisted on signing a pact, as 
Germany demanded. In Yugoslavia 
such treaties require unanimous con- 
sent of the cabinet. When two min- 
isters resigned in protest, the govern- 
ment popped willing nonentities into 
their places—and the Premier and For- 
eign Minister walked the “last mile” 
to Vienna’s Belvedere Palace. 

Hitler, who knows his psychology, 
tried to sweeten the bitter dose by 
giving Yugoslavia a written “guaran- 
tee.” Germany, said two notes at- 


tached to the treaty, would “respect > 


the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of Yugoslavia for all time... 





during this war will not permit th, 
marching or transport of troops 
through Yugoslav territory.” This was 
a promise not to attack Greece throug! 
Yugoslavia. 

But the fighting Serbs, who hay. 
envied the Greeks’ recent record, wer 
against letting Hitler get even one foo! 
inside Yugoslavia’s political doo: 
Riots and demonstrations broke a)! 
through the kingdom, The Serbs hay: 
a short way with rulers who displease 
them. As one minor functionary to); 
an American reporter, the pact woul: 
“cost them (the government) th: 
skins, meaning their skins, and I ( 
not mean politically.” It did cost th: 
their skins—at least politically. 

Some observers wondered whetlh: 
Hitler might not be behind the cou) 
d’etat, seeking to quiet Yugoslavia } 
exchanging unpopular Prince Paul an 
his ministers for King Peter. But a 
rumors ran round that the new go 
ernment would repudiate the Axi 
pact, they received some backing fr: 

a speech made by Winston Churchi!! 
who declared: “A Yugoslav gover: 
ment .. . worthy to defend the fre 
dom of their country . . . will r 
ceive all possible aid and succor . 
The British Empire will make comm: 
cause with the Yugoslav nation.” 

While Hitler was scoring a brie! 
victory over Yugoslavia’s frightened 
government, he lost elsewhere — a! 
Moscow’s Kremlin. Russia, long wor 
ried over Hitler’s penetration of th: 
Balkans, made her first overt mov: 
against Germany. It was in the forn 
of a declaration to Turkey, which co: 
trols Russia’s lifeline, the Dardanelle: 

Proclaiming that Russia would no! 
“take advantage of her” if Turke\ 
were obliged to enter the war, th: 
declaration stated: “If Turkey be al 
tacked and be- obliged to enter th: 
war... She can rely upon the com 
plete neutrality and understanding o! 
the Soviet Union.” Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Ambassador to Moscow, was 
said to have paved the way for th 
declaration when he flew recently, in 
a Russian warplane, to the Ankara 
meeting between Anthony Eden and 
Turkish officials. Some observers b 
lieved the declaration meant mor: 
than it said—that it gave Turkey 4 
free hand to fight alongside Britain 
and Greece, and that Turkey could 
count on Russian supplies. 

Meantime the Greeks, around whom 
all this diplomacy centered, said |i! 
tle and kept on fighting. It was re- 
ported that 400,000 Greek troops, plus 
anywhere from 150,000 to 300,000 Brit 
ish troops faced 800,000 Germans on 
the Bulgarian border, Hapless Musso 
lini, who started the Greek war onl) 
to become Hitler’s slave, uttered hard 
ly a peep in Rome as Italy celebrated 
the 22nd anniversary of Fascis™ 
“Duce,” proclaimed a Fascist pronunc 
iamento, “the blackshirts’ will is u®- 
defeatable.. As ever at your orders, we 
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will win.” Benito Mussolini, seeing his 
legions defeated everywhere and Ger- 
mans moving into his country and em- 
pire, was said to be suffering from 
sleeplessness and delusions of perse- 
cution. 





... Atlantic Battle 


The Battle of the Atlantic has form- 
ally moved into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The fact was revealed by offi- 
cial statements both in London and 
Berlin. A few weeks ago, while wel- 
coming Ambassador John G. Winant 
to Britain at a dinner given by the 
Pilgrims, Winston Churchill stated 
that both U-boats and two battle 
cruisers—the 26,000-ton Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau—were operating west 
of the 42nd.meridian, or about 1,500 
miles from New York, A few days 
later the Germans added color to the 
story by boasting that a combined 
battleship and submarine raid “in the 
North Atlantic” had sunk 224,000 tons 
of British shipping. 

But Germany went even further. 
Germany announced that its blockade 
had been extended to include Iceland 
and the adjacent waters to within 
three miles of Greenland. “Any ship 
entering the zone,” the warning con- 
tinued, “exposes itself to the danger 
of destruction.” 

As the Battle of the Atlantic moved 
toward American waters, Hitler’s 
threat that American aid could never 
reach Britain was underlined, Guesses 
at the truth of German claims on ship- 
ping sunk—and to the 224,000 tons 
previously mentioned, Germany a few 
days later added another 60,000 — 
would have to wait on comparison 
with British figures for the same week. 

For preceding weeks, British fig- 
ures had shown a decline in sinking: 

‘832 tons for the week 6f March 9 

d 71,773 tons for that ending March 
16. But the Admiralty and Shipping 
‘Minister did not permit themselves to 

come optimistic over those figures. 
they knew that the spring Battle of 
the Atlantic had just begun, and that 
's loser might well lose the war. 

As the R, A. F. and Luftwaffe struck 
through the air, the most savage blows 
were landed on Plymouth, This.south 
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Germany’s Pocket Battleship Gneisenau Reported Operating West of the 42nd Meridian 


coast port, bailiwick of American- 
born Lady Astor, was “Coventrized” 
two nights in succession. But Britons 
heard cheering news about their air 
power. Lord Beaverbrook, Minister 
of Aircraft Production, reported that 
in February production had reached 
a new high. (One London paper said 
3,200 planes monthly). And he added 
that in “storehouses distributed every- 
where,” Britain had built up a reserve 
of aircraft, to repel or implement in- 
vasion, “surpassing anything in the 
history of aviation.” 





... Africa: Assaults 


The British are now pushing into 
Ethiopia with 13 distinct drives, As 
more and more of that kingdom came 
under their control and that of their 
ally and its Negus, Haile Selassie, Brit- 
ish flying columns sliced at other parts 
of Italian Africa. 

e From captured Jigjiga, British 
troops were forcing their way stead- 
ily through Marda Pass to Harar, 
which guards the Addis Ababa-Jibuti 
railway, now the Italians’ only exit 
from Ethiopia, 

® Kenya troops seized Neghelli, an 
important Italian airdrome, 250 miles 
south of Addis Ababa. An improved 
road runs from there to the capital. 

e The British recaptured Hargeisa, 
British Somaliland. On thé only high- 
way to Jigjiga and Harar, its capture 
prevents any flanking movement 
against troops in that area. 

e Pressure on the 40,000 Italians 
besieged at Cheren, mountain fortress 
guarding Asmara, capital of Eritrea, 
continued, The road to Asmara was 
still open through a horseshoe of Brit- 
ish besiegers. 

© The last Italian outpost in East- 
ern Libya was cleaned up when Aus- 
tralians captured the Giarabub Oasis 
in a one-day assault, taking 800 Italian 
defenders, 

As Marshal Graziani was reported 
to have resigned his command in 
Africa, Berlin issued pictures of Hitler 
decorating Gen. Erwin Rommel “of 
the German African Corps.” Both Ber- 
lin and Rome reported that German 
mechanized troops were operating on 
the edge of Cyrenaica, near Bengazi. 





It was rumored that Hitler would at- 
tempt a German drive to recapture 
Cyrenaica this spring. 





.-- Orient: Waiting Period 

While Japan’s Foreign Minister Yo- 
suke Matsuoka crossed Russia to Ger- 
many, it was a period of waiting in 
the Orient. Matsuoka, on the voyage 
of exploration to see whether Ger- 
many’s strength warranted Nippon’s 
taking any action as an Axis partner, 
continued to insist that he was merely 
out to make “personal contacts” with 
Hitler and Mussolini. - 

One personage he did meet was Jo- 
seph Stalin. In Moscow, the Japanese 
diplomat was welcomed “correctly” 
during a one-day stopover, but with- 
out bands, flowers or an honor guard. 
Nevertheless he was granted an un- 
usual two-hour audience with Stalin— 
who a few days later took a dig at 
Germany (see page 6). 

Visiting in America, Sir Victor Sas- 
soon, Shanghai’s greatest financier, 
commented that the Japanese did not 
want war with the United States, and 
would not precipitate it. But the Jap- 
anese seemed to feel that they were 
on the brink, and were preparing 
their people for the worst. Japanese 
newspapers predicted that America 
would be in the war by June—in 
which event Japan is pledged to aid 
Germany. Numbers of her Navy men, 
accounted her most cautious diplomats, 
were making speeches and writing 
articles forecasting how Japan would 
triumph in a naval war against us. 
Condemning promises of U. S. aid to 
China, Vice War Minister Korechika 
Anami likened President Roosevelt’s 
promises to “the howling of a dog.” 

In China, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, despite his disagreements with 
Communists, whom he called “only 
two per cent” of China’s armed forces, 
maintained a calm optimism. “I am sat- 
isfied with our military position,” said 
Chiang. “We have scored a series of 
successes in recent months. Now our 
forces are organized and ready for a 
major drive. If we can get American 
airplanes we will be able to strike.” 


War Sidelights— 


e Short people in France are add- 
ing inches to their height because a 
shortage of leather is forcing shoe- 
makers to use thick wood for soles 
and heels. Scraps of leather sewn to- 
gether form the uppers. 





® The Giant Panda in London’s 
Regent Park had no respect for Ger- 
man bombs. He ignored both air 
raid alarms and shelters. So they sent 
him to Whipsnade for his own pro- 
tection. 


@ In 12 months England’s Red Cross 
Penny-a-Week fund received from the 
low-wage working people 120,000,000 
pennies, equalling 500,000 pounds 
Sterling or about $2,250,000. 

























































SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Quicksand Technique 


The popular fear of being sucked to 
death in quicksand is groundless—if 
the endangered person knows the 
proper technique of staying afloat. So 
says Lawrence Perez, director of the 
soil mechanics laboratory at New 
York’s Cooper Union. 

“Quicksand, instead of drawing a 
man into it,” says Mr. Perez, “will sup- 
port his weight twice as easily as 
water, provided no effort is made to 
get out of it. When he thrashes around, 
becomes panicky and tries to climb 
out, he actually opens the way to fall 
further into the soft, watery soil.” 

Mr. Perez explains that quicksand is 
no particular type of material, but a 
condition of granular soils where there 
is flowing water. The solid particles 
are balanced by the pressure of the 
water. “When a person falls into 
quicksand, his natural tendency is to 
do as he would in water, to swim or 
keep afloat. What he should do is re- 
main quiet, and allow himself to go 
down feet first with his arms out- 
stretched. He would soon find him- 
self resting at a depth just below his 
armpits. At that point the weight of 
the person equals that of the quick- 
sand he displaces.” 

It was not explained how to get 
out if there was no chance of any- 
one’s coming to the rescue. 


Girls and T. B. 


Though the death rate from tuber- 
culosis for the country as a whole has 
been drastically lowered since the 
turn of the century, girls and young 
women between 15 and 25 have lagged 
far behind males of the same age 
group in the improvement of the death 
rate. So reports the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 

In the 15-to-25 age bracket, the re- 
port says, 65 per cent more girls die 
of “t. b.” than do males of the same 
ages. In fact, it continues, their rela- 
tive position has been worsening. In 
1900, for instance, the death rate 
among girls from 15 to 19 was 43 per 
cent higher than among boys of that 
age. It is now 82 per cent higher. 
And though in 1900 the death rate 
among women aged 20 to 24 was only 
six per cent above that of men in that 
age group, today the female rate is 41 
per cent higher. The male tubercu- 
losis death rate overtakes the female 
rate at about age 30; but in the child- 
bearing age between 20 and 35, the 
reports says, 22 per cent more women 
dies of t. b, than men in the same 
age group. 

The reports points out that changes 
in women during the years between 
girlhood and motherhood make them 
naturally more susceptible to the dis- 
ease. But it assigns much of the blame 
for the higher female death rate to 
other factors: “fad” diets, tobacco, al- 

















Science Facts 


CCORDING to Smithsonian In- 

stitution calculations, the heat 
of the sun is equivalent to the burn- 
ing of 400,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
tons of anthracite coal a year... 
e Glycerine, of which the United 
States uses 100,000,000 pounds a 
year in food, cosmetics, varnishes, 
cellophane, nitroglycerine and dyna- 
mite, can now be produced syn- 
thetically from petroleum, . 
e The average man consumes in 
a lifetime food and water about 
1,400 times his own weight, or some 
200,000 pounds . . . @ One of the 
least known of American animals 
is the amphiuma, sometimes called 
the “Konko snake.” Actually, it is 
a salamander which spends most of 
its time buried in mud, living on 
larvae and fish eggs. But it must 
come to the surface frequently to 
breathe. Its habitat is the south- 
eastern United States. 


cohol, insufficient sleep and scanty 
clothing. One protective measure sug- 
gested is “a large and heavy parental 
foot firmly planted on too ultra-modern 
ideas of pleasure. Present ideas seem 
to call for parties that last far into 
the morning hours, and other excesses. 
‘ Ample sleep and wholesome 
habits are just as necessary as they 
ever have been.” 
Ee eee 


Capsules 

@ A fossil imprint which may be the 
earliest record of anima] life on earth 
is being studied at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Dr. R. S. Bassler, Curator of 
Geology, has tentatively identified the 
imprint, found on a 500,000,000-year- 
old piece of red sandstone from Grand 
Canyon, as that of a primitive jelly- 
fish, 


g A device to harness the wind and 
make it produce electric power is near- 
ing completion at Grandpa’s Knoll, 
near Hubbardton in Vermont’s Green 
Mountains. The giant wind turbine, 
being built as an experiment, will have 
two 22-ton blades in a 110-foot tower, 
and this plant is expected to generate 
1,000 kilowatts. 


Random Statistics 


9,500-pound military truck re- 

quires more than 11,000 pounds 
of carbon steel, alloy steel and gray 
and malleable iron in its produc- 
tion. This seeming discrepancy is 
accounted for by the large allow- 
ance for scrap that must be made in 
machining and processing its parts 
/ . @ In 1939 the United States 
imported from outside the Western 
about $200,000,000 
and non-com- 


Hemisphere 
worth of tropical 
petitive products that could have 
been purchased from South Amer- 
ica . . . @ Eighteen states each 
reported more than $10,000,000 of 
new home mortgages insured by the 


Federal Mousing Administration 
during 1940. California led all other 
states with 30,943 mortgages in the 
amount of $131,715,900. 














BUSINESS, FARM 


Rising Prices 

Higher prices for commodities cay 
labor to demand higher wages to me. 
living costs. Higher wages increa;: 
purchasing power and spending. As 
result of increased demand, commod 
ties rise still higher, living costs go wu) 
and labor again demands high 
wages, and so on and on. 

Remembering what happened 
1915, the Government started out wi! 
the resolve that nobody should becon 
a war millionaire this time. A pri: 
stabilization agency was set up; tax. 
were fixed to lop off most of the e 
cess profits, and a consumer comm 
sioner was appointed to watch the c 
of everything. 

Yet costs, everywhere, are risi! 
Food costs are at the highest le, 
since 1937. The cost of houses sin: 
the first of the year has gone up fro 
five to 15 per cent. Rents, too, are a 
vancing. About the middle of °! 
the wages of clothing makers are 
be increased $18,000,000 a year, a: 
men’s suits will go up from $2.50 
$5 each. Rug and carpet makers ha 
announced a general increase in pric: 
Economists report that the commodi 
price index has risen 20 per cent sin 
last fall, and they predict it will n: 
be stopped. 

The Defense Commission is thre: 
ening any who violate the Administ: 
tion edict to keep prices down. H: 
riet Elliott, Consumer Commission 
(see page 16), has suggested sta 
legislation to keep rents down in «: 
fense areas. But prices and wages 2) 
still rising. 


Farms Do Sell 


Since 1900 our economists have be: 
worrying about the movement aw: 
from the. farm. Into this era of rapid 
industrial expansion came the Firs 
World War boom, expanding the e\ 
pansion and yanking the boys fro 
the farms by millions. “How are yo 
going to keep ’em down on the farm?” 
was a popular song. There was 
general idea that the farms were pre! 






















































































_ ty well deserted. 


But that never bothered E. A. Strou' 
who, in 1900, used the woodshed «/ 
his father’s farm in Maine as a r« 


‘estate office to start selling farms, |» 


the next 40 years, as the farms w« 
being “abandoned,” he sold enou: 
farm Jand, he says, to make a strip ha! 
a mile wide belting the earth. For t! 
last 30 years he has averaged mo! 
than 2,000 farms a year. That woo 
shed office has grown into 200 offi: 
with a present list of more than 25,()('"' 
farms and country estates for sale 
Sales are going at a 20 per cent ! 
crease over last year, Strout repor'> 
He finds today’s buyers especially | 
terested in modern conveniences, 2!) 
many want with their country plac 
opportunities to set up filling stations. 
tourist camps, tea rooms and the like 
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RELIGION 


Army Chapels 


Examination of thousands of draft- 
ees in the past few months has provid- 
ed evidence that many a mother who 
did not raise her boy to be a soldier 
also did not bring him up in the tenets 
of any particular religious faith or 
habits of worship. Not so with the 
Army itself, however. 

That the U. S. Army is as genuinely 
concerned with the bowed head as 
with the thrust-out chest in the de- 
portment of its boys is being borne 
out in a new historic construction 
program which will provide over 600 
new chapels at army posts, camps 
ind stations throughout the nation, 
where soldiers of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths may make 
their devotions in an appropriate set- 
ting. The War Department has an- 
nounced that $12,816,880 has been ap- 
propriated to build these chapels with- 
in six months, 

The new chapels will look like the 
typical small church found in well nigh 
every American community—the slant- 
roofed frame building with steeple at 
the front. Each will seat 400 soldiers. 
On the balcony will be an electric 
organ. The altar itself will be built 
on tracks so that when the chapel is 
being used for pastoral and cultural 
activities it can be moved back into a 
recess at the rear. Built into each 
chapel will be an Ark to hold the 
Jewish Book of the Law. 

The chapels will be used at different 
hours by the chaplains of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish faiths, and 
there will be office space for all of 
them. These chaplains, of which there 
ire 1,200 in the Army, are to be in- 
creased to about 1,500 by the end of 
lune. This increase will enable them 
to develop a full time program of re- 
ligious and cultural activities for the 
men, 

Heretofore, in administering to the 
spiritual needs of the soldiers, it has 
frequently been a handicap, when 
church call sounded, to be obliged to 
conduct worship services in theaters, 
mess halls, recreation buildings—per- 
haps still littered with the parapher- 
nalia of last night’s dance. In a few 
amps, to avoid such conditions, the 
men themselves had built out of sal- 
vage materials, a place designed solely 
for worship. Now an adequate chapel 
in each camp will provide a comfort- 
ing point of orientation relating the 
military environment of the soldier to 
that of his civilian status. 

The matter of Bibles for the sol- 
diers is also not being neglected. The 
Gideons, Christian Commercial travel- 
ers’ organization, have been requested 
by the War and.Navy Departments, ac- 
ording to Miss Nellie F. Dewar, Sec- 
retary, to supply immediately 1,300,- 
000 copies of the New Testament and 
Psalms, and a million more each year 
for the next four years—over five mil- 
lion copies in all. These books will 















































International 


A Draftee Stands for Inspection 


also include sixteen pages of songs, 
hymns and spiritual helps. 

While this work of constructing 
chapels and distributing Bibles is safe- 
guarding and fostering spiritual values 
on the God side of the human equa- 
tion, those values are being protected 
by vice drives conducted on what 
might be termed the Devil’s side of that 
equation. The surgeons general of the 
Army, Navy and Public Health Serv- 
ice, together with the office of Health, 
Welfare and Related Activities, will 
supervise law enforcement throughout 
the country to suppress vice in camp 
areas. Charles P. Taft, assistant 
coordinator of health and welfare ac- 
tivities, says statistics show conclu- 
sively that the venereal disease rate has 
dropped more following direct attacks 
on prostitution than after attempts to 
segregate it or otherwise eliminate it. 
The House Military Affairs Committee 
is now holding hearings on a bill in- 
troduced by Representative May of 
Kentucky, which would make prosti- 
tution in the vicinity of military estab- 
lishments a Federal offense. 


Sermonette 


ee BELIEVE IN GOD .. .” be- 

I gins the Apostles’ Creed. We 
must believe.in something or some- 
one. The mind abhors a vacuum. 
We are persons. Things are in- 
ferior to persons. Our faith must 


reach above things. We must reach 
beyond ourselves. Only God stands 


above us. Our faith must lay hold 

upon Him, Amid “change and de- 

cay” He constantly abides. Our 

fellowmen may be as weak as we 

are. God alone gives the strength, 

the Victory. “I believe in God. . .” 
Rev. W. Harvell Jackson, 
Guerrant Memorial Church 
Jackson, Ky. 





DRAFTEES 
Things a Fellow Needs 


F you are one of the thousands ex- 

pecting to leave soon for military 
training camp, allow us to dedicate 
these words to you, Draftee. 

We have always been among the 
Henry Meeks of the world when it 
comes to playing a long shot, but this 
is different and we are willing to lay 
ours on the line that your biggest 
headache right now is one little word 
— What? “What doesa fellow take when 
he goes to the Army?” “Well, what 
does he take?” we asked ourselves, 
and when we came up with the an- 
swer, we decided to pass it on to you. 
You will, of course, adapt our list to 
your own needs and circumstances, 

Even though enlisted men are com- 
pletely equipped by the Government, 
there will be things of your own you 
will want and, furthermore, it seems 
that in 1941 the commanding officers 
are advising the men to take with 
them a certain nimber of personal 
articles. Since the Government sup- 
plies foot-lockers for under a cot, sup- 
pose you start with towels, bath and 
hand; soap and soap box; extra hand- 
kerchiefs, underwear and _ socks; 
hangers for both coat and trousers 
(girls like that just-pressed look in a 
uniform) ; a clothes-brush, and a laun- 
dry bag. Oh yes, your favorite type 
of case for toilet articles (of course, 
take toilet articles) and a sewing kit. 
And that last is no joke; it is a neces- 
sity. If you put pajamas in that class, 
you had better stuff a pair in the cor- 
ner of your bag (the Government 
thinks they are non-essential), but 
don’t let the other fellows khow you 
have them. 

Now then, if you crave luxuries, 
what about a flannel dressing gown 
and a pair of moccasins for comfort- 
able trips to and from the showers? 
Some men like them for lounging, too. 
We might suggest also that you take 
a copy of your prescription if you 
wear glasses, so there will not be so 
much delay in replacing them in case 
of an “accident.” 

Perhaps your fiancee is wondering 
what sort of parting gift to give you. 
In that event, drop her a hint that a 
non-magnetic wrist-watch would be 
just the thing for wear around mech- 
anized equipment, or tell her how you 
“go for” useful things, such as a wind- 
breaker, a high-speed camera, a good 
flashlight. And as a final hint, the 
camps do not look with favor upon 
electrical gadgets, so curb your im- 
pulses in that direction. 

Now, in conclusion, here’s a word 
for the folks at home. If you want to 
keep a smile on your boy’s face, see 
that he gets mail from you—and often: 
letters, the home town paper, a sur- 
prise package now and then. The 
young man in camp appreciates these 
little things; they are big things in his 
life. Keep him happy with frequent 
remembrances. 


—————— 
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When proud-pied April dressed 
in ali his trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in 
everything. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


. * *. 


PRIL, the second month of the an- 
cient Roman, and the fourth of 
the modern calendar, has been the 
favorite month of poets, who put the 
people’s emotions into words. Earth’s 
promise is then renewed; old winter’s 
bareness is over as leaves and flowers 
“dress, The bones of desolation’s nak- 
edness.” Schoolboys are familiar with 
the lines which Chaucer, first of the 
modern English poets, used to open his 
Canterbury Tales: “Whan that Aprille 
with his shoures soote, the droughte of 
March hath perced to the roote, and 
bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour.” 
The name April, according to gen- 
erally-accepted interpretations, comes 
from the Latin word aperire, meaning 
“to open”—an allusion to the leaves 
and blossoms that open in this season. 
The Romans celebrated April appro- 
priately. On the fourth and for five 
days they held games in honor of 
Cybele, the great nature goddess of 
the Near East, whose cult was import- 
ed to Rome. She was regarded vari- 
ously as Mother Earth, as mother of 
the gods, and the nourishing mother of 
man who founded and upheld arts and 
cities. On the 19th the Romans cele- 
brated Cerilia, the feast of Ceres, the 
corn goddess and goddess of growing 
vegetation. Late in the month they 
celebrated Floralia, the wild and joy- 
ous feast of Flora, goddess of flowers. 
Anglo-Saxon Europe held April as a 
similar joyous and holy period. They 
called it Oster-monath or Eostur- 
monath. It was sacred to Eostre or 
Ostara, their pagan goddess of spring. 
From her name we get our modern 
word Easter, with its different con- 
notation. 

The greatest festival of the Christian 
Church occurs this year on April 13. 
But the church has at various times 
taken over or countenanced features of 
this feast originating in the pagan 
world. Such customs as decorating 
Easter eggs or as lighting the Easter 
fire, are all survivals from pagan rit- 
uals. Yet they are germane to the 
Easter season and do not profane it; 
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for they express the idea of rebirth 
and néw life, symbolizing iy the ma- 
terial world the great fact of the 
Resurrection. 

The question of when Easter should 
fall troubled the church and calendar 
makers for centuries. The early Jew- 
ish Christians continued to celebrate 
the Passover, though in a new spirit, 
with the Paschal (Passover) Lamb 
symbolizing Christ. Their fast ended 
on the same day as that of the Jews, 
14th Nizam, and the Easter feast began 
the next day, regardless of the day of 
the week. The Gentiles kept Friday 
as the day of Crucifixion and Sunday 
as Easter. 


This was the subject of many dis- 
putes; but the Roman Church finally 
established the Sunday after the full 
moon following the vernal equinox as 
Easter. This is the day now kept by 
all Western Christian churches. The 
stat@ment directly abov® as to when 
Easter falls is a simplification. Actual- 
ly the finding of the Sunday for Easter 
was a complicated one which occupied 
the minds of calendar makers for 
years. 

HE April evening skies have lost a 

good deal of winter glitter. For the 
casual observer the planets become al- 
most non-existent this month. Jupiter, 
Saturn and Uranus, though early eve- 
ning stars, are rapidly approaching 
the sun. Mercury, a morning star, is 
also approaching superior conjunc- 
tion. But Mars, another morning star, 
is becoming somewhat plainer to view. 
Neptune may be seen moving across 
the southern evening sky. Toward the 
end of the month will occur an event 
which will unfortunately be lost to 
sight in the sun’s brightness, for five 
planets will] gather in array in the 
west—Mercury, Venus, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter and Uranus, in that order—above 
the horizon. 

The moon’s phases for April are: 
first quarter, April 4, 7:12 p. m.; full 
moon, April 11, 4:15 p. m.; last quarter, 
April 18, 8:03 a. m.; and new moon, 
April 26, 8:23 a. m. ~The moon is at 
perigee, its closest approach to earth, 
220,500 miles, on April 12 at 3 a. m.. 
and at apogee, 251,000 miles, on April 
26 at 8 a. m. 

The brighter stars of winter—Rigel, 
Bellatrix and Betelguese in Orion; 
Adelbaran in Taurus; Capella in Auri- 
ga—have now moved close to the 
Western horizon, down which they 
sink comparatively early. But we have 
compensations; for though the stars 
coming up on an April evening are not 
on a whole as brilliant as before, they 
are just as interesting. 

Of course we still have Procyon, the 
brilliant beauty of Canis Minor and 
Pollux of the Gemini, well over on the 
western side of the sky; and Regulus, 
the big star found almost overhead as 
the “handle” of the group of stars 
known as the Sickle. And now Hydra, 
the Water Snake, stretches its slim 










































































International 


Easter devotion beneath the Junipero Serra 
Cross on Mt. Rubidoux, Riverside, Cal. 


length across 80 degrees of the south 


ern sky. Its head, three stars with tw 
smaller ones dotted underneath, ca 


be found between Procyon and Regu 
lus. The brightest of its stars i 
Alphard, at the bend of its “neck,” 
which at 9 p. m. early in April, and 
an hour earlier each fortnight, can b 
found a little past the center of th 
sky toward the west. 

An interesting addition to the spri: 
sky is the constellation Virgo with i! 
major star, Spica. This great, white, 
luminous body, a star of the first mag 
nitude, can be found above the horizon 
at the point East-South-East. Spica 
is a spectroscopic binary, a double sta) 
which can be detected as one only by 
the spectroscope which separates it 
light waves. 

Blue-eyed Vega on the north-east i 
another of April’s beauties. Vega i 
another double star, one of her twin 
selves being of the deepest blu 
Polaris, our present Pole Star, is abou! 
one degree off the true pole today. In 
medieval times it was about three de- 
grees off, and sailors had to learn how 
to correct for it. “For some 3,000 years 
until 1,000 A. D. there was no bright! 
star near the pole. Vega will becom: 
our pole star in about 12,000 years. 

e The birthstone for April is, in 
ancient reckoning, the sapphire, and 
in modern lists, the diamond. Th: 
sapphire was credited with endowing 
the wearer with wisdom, and the dia 
mond with innocence. It is interest- 
ing to note that next to diamond, cor- 
undum, of which the sapphire is a 
form, is the hardest mineral. 

@ The flower of the month for April 
is the sweet pea. 

e Paul Revere’s midnight ride, from 
Boston to Lexington, to warn Middle- 
sex villagers that the British were 
marching to seize supplies of the Min- 
ute Men at Concord, was made on th: 
night of April 18-19, 1775. 

e First session (though not firs! 
meeting) of United States Congres: 
began in New York, April 6, 178°. 
Mutiny on the Bounty occurred Apri! 
28, 1789. 
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GRIDIRON CLUB— 


Its Satirical Roasting an Aid to Democracy 


ATHERING in a Washington res- 
taurant, in the early winter of 
(885, a group of famous correspondents 
from the capital’s newspaper row or- 
canized an association. They named it 
the Gridiron Club, and in the inter- 
vening 56 years it has grown to be a 
national institution, the most famous 
“club without a clubhouse” in the 
world. And in days like these, with a 
world placing a high premium on the 
democratic way of life, particularly 
free speech, its mission of tolerance is 
indeed a welcome note in the babel of 
national and group conflicts. 
The name Gridiron Club was select- 
ed to designate unmistakably that the 
rganization was to be a dining group 
(Terrapin Club had been discarded 
for fear it might create the false 
ipression that only seafood was 
erved), but the name nowadays is 
issociated with the fact that the club 
customarily roasts its prominent 
suests on the gridiron of entertaining 
satire. 
First president of the Gridiron Club 
was Ben: Perley Poore, a native of 
\iassachusetts, born in 1820; who, 
fter a varied early career combining 
newspaper writing with diplomacy, 
settled down in Washington as a 
newspaper correspondent in the year 
[854. He wrote many books, was a 
ood speaker and story teller, much in 
demand at Washington functions. He 
served as a major for a time during the 
Civil War. Into an autograph seek- 
er’s book, he wrote in 1885: 


“When I am dead and gone 
And the mold upon my breast; 
Say not that he did ill or well, 
Only he did his best.” 


In its constitution of 1885 the club 


outlines as its sole aim “the promo- 


tion of good fellowship.” In the early 
lays frequent dinners were held at 
Chamberlain’s, Welcker’s and the Ar- 





Harris & Ewing 


Present President Harold Brayman 





lington—hotéls of an era long past in 
the nation’s capital. Now only two 
dinners are held each year, and since 
1905 these have taken place at the 
Willard Hotel, atop the tower of 
which flies the Gridiron Club’s flag. At 
each semi-annual dinner (April and 
December) the club entertains about 
400 guests by invitation of its mem- 
bers, 

There are few written rules, much 
unwritten custom. At the start of 
every dinner the club’s president, who 
by custom serves a one-year term, an- 
nounces that “ladies are always pres- 
ent and reporters are never present,” 
which assures guests that nothing 
which is to be said during the evening 
will be of such character that it could 
not be said in the presence of ladies 
and that no portion of the speeches or 
conversations will be quoted any- 
where at any time. The prepared en- 
tertainment features, usually short 
skits burlesquing notables present or 
national events in the news are gener- 
ally reproduced in news columns of 
the newspapers. 


Y ESTABLISHED custom, each din- 
ner begins with “Music in the Air” 
floating out of darkness as lights are 
momentarily extinguished. This is a 
very old tune written by George F. 
Root, author of “Just Before the Battle, 
Mother” and “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys Are Marching.” It is sung by 
the Gridiron Quartette. Then, still in 
the momentary darkness, the President 
of the United States makes a brief 
topical speech in a happy vein, giving 
a flavor to the program. A huge elec- 
tric gridiron glows out of the darkness 
above the center of the head table, and 
the dinner is on. 

Many songs have grown in the af- 
fection of the membership through re- 
peated use. One of these is Hubbard 
Taylor Smith’s cherished “Swinging in 
the Grapevine Swing.” Another is the 
favorite Negro dialect number sung so 
well by the late Major Alfred J. Stofer, 
and called “De Watermillion Hangin’ 
On De Vine.” The late President Taft 
was one of the many ardent admirers 
of this song. One stanza goes— 


“Oh, de ham bone am good, de bacon 
am sweet, 
*Possum meat am very, very fine: 
But gimme, oh, gimme, oh how I wish 
you would, 
Dat watermillion hangin’ on de 
vine.” 


Each dinner ends, following the de- 
parture of the President, with the sing- 
ing of “Auld Lang Syne” by the mem- 
bers of the club and guests, led by 72- 
year old Henry Xander, oldest living 
member of the club. 

Musical director of the club is Cap- 
tain William Santelman, director of 
the United States Marine Band and 
recently chosen an associate member. 





























First President Ben: Perley Poore 


The club has an active membership 
which by rule cannot exceed 50 in 
number, ‘Phere are about 10 others, 
not newspaper men, admitted to what 
the organization terms limited mem- 
bership, and a few associate members, 
Club President this year is Harold 
Brayman, Washington correspondent 
for The Houston Chronicle, The Bos- 
ton Transcript, and several other 


* newspapers. 


HE list of those who have attended 

the dinners of this group by invi- 
tation of its members reads like an in- 
ternational Wha’s Who. In this connee- 
tion, Arthur Wallace Dunn, author of 
Gridiron Nights, says of the club: “It 
dines the brainiest men of America 
and the representatives of foreign 
countries. It entertains Presidents, 
Cabinet Members, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Ambassadors, Generals, 
Admirals, professional men, scientists, 
business men, financiers, politicians, 
plutocrats, and others who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in different 
walks of life. Every President has 
been a guest at Gridiron dinners since 
the club was organized, with the ex- 
ception of President Cleveland.” Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has accepted an invi- 
tation to the dinner being held tonight 
at the Willard Hotel. 

The entertainment at these dinners 
is unique. Important men and events 
are treated with the club’s own par- 
ticular brand of humor, which has 
the usual result of showing them to bé 
not so important after all. Foreign 
ministers are at first shocked and later 
delighted to find these members of the 
Fourth Estate dealing so lightly, not 
to say high-handedly, with the key 
men of affairs and in the presence of 
those men. It is this fact that caused 
Samuel G. Blythe, author and a past 
president of the club, to refer to the 
club as “one of the enduring symbols 
of our democracy.” 
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EDITORIAL 





Athens and Rome 


P TO now the furious combatants 
in Europe have withheld their 
destructive hands from those two 
cradles of civilization, Athens and 
Rome. But like two furious pugilists 
in the ring, each side is saying to the 
other, in effect, “You just hit the first 
foul blow and see what will happen!” 
If those two cities should be razed 
in this war it will mean destruction 
far beyond the property value or the 
military strength they represent. “The 
glory that was Greece and the gran- 
deur that was Rome,” in the ringing 
words of Edgar Poe, are a heritage of 
enlightened humanity. The two cities 
which have until now stood as monu- 
ments to that glory and that grandeur 
are, in a sense, the possession of the 
whole world. They have inspired and 
ennobled past ages. The same bene- 
ficent influence will be needed by peo- 
ple who will live a thousand years 
from now—people who will have for- 
gotten Hitler, Mussolini, Churchill and 
the whole present conflagration. 
For the sake of the past and of the 
future, Athens and Rome should be 
spared. 


gq 
The Race Is On 


N A great battle there is always a 

strategic point, at any given time, 
where victory and defeat hang in the 
balance. Great generals like Napoleon 
had a genius for discovering this criti- 
cal spot and bringing the major effort 
to bear upon it. A rope can best be 
broken in its weakest part, after which 
it is merely a broken rope. 

The part of the British defense wall 
now most in danger of a breach, as it 
looks to the common sense view, is 
merchant shipping. There is no threat 
of the Germans making a general at- 
tack on the British fighting fleet. They 
seemingly cannot crush the British 
spirit of resistance by dropping bombs 
on their cities. They probably cannot 
land and maintain an army on British 
soil. But they see a chance of cutting 
that vital line of merchant ships which 
bring food, supplies and munitions to 
Britain, and they are straining every 
nerve to accomplish it. With this 
service line destroyed, the island king- 
dom could not survive, 

America, in rushing help to the Brit- 
ish, is emphasizing merchant shipping 
in the plan of doing first things first 
(see page 3). Employing all available 
resources and making the greatest 
speed possible, American construction 
bids fair to surpass German destruc- 








— a A Os 2 - 
Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


The “Battle of the Atlantic” is On 


tion. If that happens, Hitler must give 
up his cherished hope. 


This situation recalls that of ancient 
Athens in its dire extremity. As the 
irresistible Persian hosts advanced on 
the doomed city, the Delphian Oracle 
informed the desperate people that 
“the wooden walls alone shall remain 
unconquered, to defend you and your 
children.” The brilliant Themistocles 
persuaded his countrymen that the 
wooden walls meant the navy. And 
though the city was destroyed, with 
that navy the Athenians won the war. 
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No Reformers, Please 
R. ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
of Yale University says reformers 
make very desirable immigrants, after 
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they are chased out of their own cv: 
try. They are capable, daring 
energetic, he finds, and their desc; 
ants make outstanding leaders. 


But born reformers can’t stop 
forming, any more than moles can 
frain from burrowing. No matter \ 
you have, reformers seek to chan 
to something else. Then new ref, 
ers try to change all that. They < 
exactly make for stability, and a | 
stability right now wouldn’t hurt 
thing. “There is a big ‘differenc: 
tween honest and brave men who ; 
freedom from oppression, like 
Puritans and Huguenots, and “ref 
ers” who seek to change things ra 
than build things. ~The world 1: 
order right now more than a 
order.” 
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Finding Substitutes 


HE government has called o 

vilians to find substitutes fo: 
tain articles scarce in quantit, 
needed for defense production. 
awhile, in our daily lives, we musi 
along without new things made of 
metals as aluminum, nickel, tin 
zinc. 

Will there be a groan of suffe: 
and a howl of protest? Not al! 

This will not be a deprivation, b 
challenge to the resourceful A 
ican people, Our inventors, reses 
men, scientists and “tinkerers” in ¢& 
eral can be trusted to find practical 
substitutes; and the rest of us fe 
great pride in their ability to do i! 

There are unlimited possibilitics 
this field of synthetic materials. | 
have heard of the near-miracles « \ 
complished by the Germans in |! vi 
ersatz efforts, But Americans, too, hav: 
done things just as startling. [ix! 1 
now We can buy good auto tires mai 
of rubber produced from petrolcu: 
In fact, a list of the almost unbe!i 
able things already made from the tw 
sources of coal and petroleum woul’ 
look like a store catalog. We hav ; 
here inexhaustible mines from whic! s¢ 
American ingenuity can extract wi- \ 
dreamed of wealth. We know i! !) Vi 
cause it has already done so. Wal: wi 
the “gold” rush of 1941—heade:! 
laboratories and workshops. 


There is a glamorous aspect i 
synthetic hunt. Discoveries are |ih: 
ly to be made that will prove a bo ‘ 
to humanity ever afterward, and 
bring fortune and fame to the one ' 
“strikes it rich.” Many a subst!! 
developed in the past has proved s' 
perior to the original article, as 
as cheaper and more plentiful. 5 
discoveries have always been s! 
lated by times of war and stress. ! © 
this way we shall extract some ¢ 
from the general evil. Maybe Sh 
peare was right when he said: “S\\' 
are the uses of adversity.” 
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ANSWER IS— 


How far out to sea off New York does 
‘merica’s “safety zone’’ or “belt” extend? 


e Off New York City the Western 
\isphere “safety belt” or neutrality 
established at the inter-Amer- 
1) conference in Panama in the fall 
1939, was set at the 60th degree of 
ngitude, or about 750 miles out. In 
eral, however, the zone’s width is 
ular, varying anywhere from sev- 
| hundred miles from the mainland 
he California coast to about 1,200 
east of Florida. 


* * * 





What is the origin of the word “sundae”’ 
ce cream sundae? 


e This popular form of refreshment 
; originated and named in Wiscon- 
bout 60 years ago. A boy in an ice 
im parlor asked to have some choc- 
ite syrup poured on his dish of ice 
His example was quickly fol- 
|. But the addition of the syrup 
eased the cost and decreased the 
it on ice cream. This led a confec- 
to announce that he would sell 
vy dish for a nickel only on Sun- 
lhe confectioner later gave this 
specialty the name “sundae,” 
ipplied it to ice cream covered 
iny syrups, sauces, crushed fruits 

he like ° 


Where is Patagonia? 


¢ Patagonia is a little-known re- 
with a familiar name. The so- 

d Patagonian area constitutes the 
of the South American continent. 

s contested between Chile and 


Argentina, this area was finally di- 


ded between those countries in 1881, 
d its permanent boundaries were set 
i902. The Argentine section lies 
zhly east of the Andes and south of 
great central plains. It includes 
three continental territories of Rio 


Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz. Some 


1000 square miles in area (about 
fourth of all Argentina), it is al- 

t as large as Texas. According to 
iuthorities, the name Patagonia, 

h means “Land of the Big Feet,” 
tiven the area by early explorers 
vere amazed at the size of fdot- 
(of aboriginal Indians) found 


* > * 


Vhat is the national dance of Panama? 


_* La Tamborito is the national 


of Panama. It is a dance of 
and historical charm, dating 
is far as 1673 and the origin of 
ia Carnival. It combines the 
ng grace of Old Spain, the torrid 
n of primitive jungle drums and 
1y sophistication of modern Pan- 
City, a most cosmopolitan city. 
n dancing La Tamborito in the 
ipanying picture are Panama’s 
Carnival Queen, Marcela 1st, and 
ousin and escort, Senor don Al- 
\rias. “Queen Marcela” wears 


{7 





“Queen Marcela” Does La Tamborito 


the Pollera, the traditional dress for 
Panamanian women, while her escort 
dances in the Montuno, the men’s cos- 
tume, Incidentally, the Pollera, made 
entirely by hand, is of white voile 
trimmed with yards and yards of 
hand-made lace, intricate embroidery 
and drawnwork in bright colors. And 
(U. S. girls please note) it is usually 
worn over from eight to 10 petticoats. 


* * * 


Is the so-called “French” telephone a 
French or an American invention? 


e The handset telephone, combin- 
ing transmitter and receiver in one 
unit, is an American invention. It 
was developed and invented, in 1878, 
by Robert G. Brown, a young New 
York City engineer, for his own con- 
venience; At that time Inventor Brown 
was in charge of a small exchange of 
the Gold and Stock Telephone Co. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Bachelor: a man who has not mar- 
ried. This word is of Latin origin. In 
Low Latin vacca, a cow, was bacca, 
and baccalia was a herd of cows. 
Thus, the youth who attended the herd 
was baccalarius. In Old French this 
became bacheler, meaning a young 
man, squire, dependent farmer, tenant 
or shepherd. From the French our 
word bachelor was derived. A bach- 
elor, incidentally, may also be a Bene- 
dick, The latter is a sportive name 
for either a confirmed bachelor or-.for 
a newly married man, particularly 
one who has long been a bachelor, 
who praised the state of “single bless- 
edness” and who has continually ridi- 
culed and scoffed at marriage, but who 
finaily falls in love and is caught in 
the mesh of matrimony. Although 
Benedick ts~a variant of Benedict 
(from the Latin Benedictus), and the 
two forms are often used indiscrim- 
inately, Benedick is the name of the 
character in Shakespear’s play Much 
Ado About Nothing and that is the 
spelling it should have when it means 
a bachelor or newly married man. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Plant Doctor (Stokes, $2)—Here is 
one for the man (or woman) who longs 
for the feel of earth under his fingers. 
The addicted gardener will find in 
Cynthia Westcott’s useful and often 
quoted book the answers to most of 
his gardening problems. The work has 
been completely revised and enlarged 
and contains valuable advice for till- 
ers of the soil in almost all sections of 
the United States. Leading nursery- 
men and gardeners call “Plant Doctor” 
an authoritative and practical guide 
based on the author’s own experience. 
It goes right into the garden and 
through the seasons, identifying by 
words and drawings pests, fungus, and 
diseases of plants; and suggests reme- 
dies and control methods. There are 
four new chapters devoted to sectional 
garden troubles; a brief on the care of 
house plants; and an enlarged “Alpha- 
betical Miscellany” discussing every- 
thing from insects to tools. 


. . . 


A Book Of Animals (The Studio Pub- 
lications, $2)—Although generally des- 
ignated as a book for young readers, 
Byron Holmes’s collection of drawings 
and photographs holds appeal for all 
those who love aninvals and like to 
think of them as people too. The com- 
piler has chosen in this rich treasury 
to emphasize the expressions of emo- 
lion and reactions in animals which 
we are amazed to find resembling so 
closely the same human emotions and 
reactions. Along with the strictly 
usual pictures, you will meet strik- 
ingly beautiful and rhythmic photo- 
graphs and drawings such as Lotti 
Jacobi’s monolithic sea_ elephant; 
Suschitzky’s patterned wing photo- 
graphs; a Persian miniature drawing; 
Rousseau’s drawing of a lion; John 
Skeaping’s modern sketch, “Eland”, 
and Clare Newberry’s cats. 


. . * 





Star Spangled Summer (Dutton & 
Co., $2) —Every now and then a youth- 
ful book appears on the market which 
deserves attention and comment. Janet 
Lambert’s is a story of post life as 
Army children know it. In the story, 
Carol Houghton, 15, who lives a quiet 
life with her grandmother ordinarily, 
spends a wholly delightful and up- 
roarious month at a Kansas Army post 
with a friend, Penny Parrish. Every- 
one is merry, gay and considerate, and 
ithe sweet tempered visitor immedi- 
ately becomes one of the crowd. 
David Parrish, home from West Point, 
even becomes interested enough to give 
her riding lessons. Nevertheless, in 
her heart, Carol yearns for a family of 
her own, and it is warm-hearted 
Penny, alert to her friend’s unhappi- 
ness, who arranges for busy Mr. 
Houghton to visit the post. Through 
her contriving, two lonely people, 
Carol and her seldom-seen father, are 
united. “Star Spangled Summer” is 
not military life glamorized; it is a 
simple, sincere tale of young people 
raised in a special tradition. 
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PRESENTING 
Harriet Elliott 


HAT much debated last line in Mil- 

ton’s sonnet on his blindness, 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait,” could be applied to those who 
remain at home while their nations 
prepare for or engage in war. Simply 
remaining at home in such times in- 
volves bearing the brunt, as consum- 
ers, of a great portion of the country’s 
economic unbalance. To make that 
service less disagreeable this time, 
Uncle Sam has provided for a Con- 
sumer Division within the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and has 
tossed the whole problem of its opera- 
tien into the lap of “Aunt Hit.” 

“Aunt Hit” is Miss Harriet Elliott, 
only woman member of the Defense 
Board. She is Consumer Commission- 
er of the United States by the appoint- 
ment of President Roosevelt and the 
grace of the University of North Caro- 
lina, where she is on leave as Dean 
of Women. It was while on the staff 
of that University as Professor of Po- 
litical Economy that Miss Elliott ac- 
quired the nickname of “Aunt Hit,” 
first given her by a small nephew who 
was trying to say “Aunt Harriet.” 

This earnest, capable, blue-eyed 
Quaker is every bit as genial as the 
first half of her nickname and as force- 
ful as the last. She is “just folks” to 
thousands of women throughout the 
U. S. whom she has enlisted in the pa- 
triotic task of betterimg the nation’s 
living standards. “One of the first 
things I hope women will be interest- 
ed in doing,” she said shortly after her 
appointment last May, “is making sur- 
veys of their own communities to dis- 
cover where living standards—food, 
clothing, shelter—fail to reach mini- 
mum requirements. In such cases, I 
hope women, with the aid of the State 
Defense Councils, will initiate what- 
ever plans are necessary. ~They may 
help extend school lunches, for ex- 
ample, or, working with government 
oflicials, help secure for their own lo- 
cality the distribution of surplus com- 
modities under the stamp plan or 
otherwise.” 

But to those, whomever they may be, 
who shall attempt to profiteer on foods, 
clothing, or shelter, “Aunt Hit” may 
prove to be the woman with the roll- 
ing pin. As Consumer Commissioner, 
it is Miss Elliott’s number one job to 
prevent undue increases in the costs of 
living in connection with the carrying 
out of the defense program. 

Miss Elliott, however, is far and 
away too practiced in business tact 
and political diplomacy to use rolling 
pin methods except as a last resort. 
Attendance upon two Democratic na- 
tional conventions as delegate at large, 
holding one or another public office 
with a succession of seven governors 











~in her own state, plus many years of 


experience in social work, have taught 
her all the arts of moral suasion. 

An example of this is her way of 
outlining the general pricing policies 





Nat’l. Defense Advisory Commission Photo 


Miss Elliott Guards Consumer Interests 


which should be followed during the 
present emergency by both manufac- 
turers and distributors of consumer 


goods. “I am happy to have your as- 
surance,” she writes to one manufac- 


turer, “that your company will avoid 
the practice of including unmaterial- 
ized, anticipated cost increases in de- 
termining prices.” She goes on to urge 
that when prices of new goods ad- 
vance, inventories be averaged rather 
than marked up to the new level. 
“Current pricing policies running con- 
trary to these recommendations tend 
to boost prices more quickly and in 
greater amount than business costs 
rise. The net effect is a pyramiding of 
unwarranted price increases in con- 
sumer goods, The united action of 
American business men is necessary to 
avert these perils.” 

When something more than “the 
united action of American business 
men” is required to keep some Amer- 
ican business men from taking undue 
advantage of temporary shortages in 
consumer goods—food, clothing, shel- 
ter—Miss Elliott will call for legal 
action, usually from the state govern- 
ments. Take the matter of rents, for 
example. Maintaining fair rents is 
necessary to the defense program for 
at least four reasons: (1) to protect 
living standards by keeping rent from 
taking too large a bite out of the 
week’s pay; (2) to keep rent differ- 
ences from driving defense workers 
constantly from an area where rents 
have become excessive to another 
where they have not; (3) to prevent 
rent profiteering; and (4) to prevent 
rising wages, rising prices, and still 
higher living costs. The remedy for 
a shortage in living quarters is to 
build more living quarters, reasons 
Miss Elliott. 


But judging from the rise of rents in 
some defense areas it is apparent that 
many a landlord reasons otherwise. 
So the Consumer Division has just re- 
leased a report containing “suggested 
emergency fair rent legislation,” for 
enactment by state legislatures. The 
bill provides for “the creation of a 
State rent commission with power to 
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designate regions within the Stat. 
emergency areas, and the actual 
plication of rent control within tho. 
regions.” 

It is small wonder, then, thai 
word is going round these day 
“keep an eye on Aunt Hit—she’s 
portant!” The size and importanc: 
her job, however, have not dimm: 
whit Aunt Hit’s sense of humor, w!} 
is one of the reasons she has spec: 
become as well liked in the nati 
capital as she is in Carbondale. 
the town in which she was born {j 
six years ago. Miss Elliott is a ; 
uate of Park College, Parkville. 
and of Hanover College, Hanover, | 
with a Master’s Degree from Co! 
bia University. 
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ON THE AIR 
Dial Shifts 


For 802 of the nation’s 893 : 
stations, and for more than 50,006 
American owners of radio receiy 
sets, Saturday, March 29, was “Radio 
Moving Day.” At 3 a. m. Saturday 
morning, not only 802 stations in | 
United States, but also stations in Cana- 
da, Mexico, Cuba, Dominican Repu)! 
and Haiti shifted to new frequencies 
Hundreds of millions of radio listen: 
twiddled their dials into adjust: 
to the new tuning. 

The wholesale shift in frequ 
cies is a result of the six-natio 
North American Regional Broadcas! 
ing Agreement, signed in Havana 
December 13, 1937. Its hoped-for re- 
sult: freedom from interference, and 
more clear channels for all countries 
involved. Canada and Mexico I] 
gain six clear (exclusive) chann 
ach, Cuba will get one, and Ameri: 
clear channels will increase from 44 to 
59. The change is also expecte: 
kill off “outlaw” stations which 
evaded Federal Communication | 
mission controls by slipping across | 
border into Mexico, from which |! 
blanketed parts of the U, S, with high- 
power senders, 


All major networks and most local 
stations and newspapers have carried 
the frequency changes. Here is 
FCC’s official record of how 
changes were effected. (For your own 
colivenience, remember that on mos! 
sets dial numbers correspond to ki! 
cycles, with the final zero dropped. 
For instance, a station on a frequ: 
of 880 kilocycles may be at 88 on th 
dial). 

There was no change for the 91 st:- 
tions between 555 and 720 kilocycies: 
21 stations between 740 and 780 kilo- 
cycles went up 10 points; 22 stalions 
between 790 and 870 kilocycles w' 
up 20 points; 633 stations between 
880 and 1450 kilocycles rose ° 
points, while 11 stations went up +! 
eleven clear channel] stations bet 
1460 and 1490 kilocycles went up +" 
points, while 63 stations above ‘© 
1500 frequency went down 10 po! 
Various other shifts were planned ‘0° 
41 other stations. 
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Radio engineers all made their prep- 
aration in advance for the shifts, 
which cost individual stations from 
4) to thousands of dollars apiece. On 
he receiving end, owners of more than 
:1.000,000 push-button tuning sets must 
ave their buttons re-set. The aver- 
ze charge for a five-button set was 

-pected to run between $1 and $1.50. 

‘ut many radio repairmen comment 

at re-tuning is “a screwdriver job,” 

.d that “a felkew who likes to tinker” 

ould have no trouble setting his 

ttons within 15 or 20 minutes. 
_—_—_ OO? 


Briefs 

© Italian ranks first among foreign 
nguage broadcasts originating in the 
ited States, a recent survey shows, 
th Polish second and Spanish third. 
reign language broadcasts carry a 
i higher percentage of foreign news 
an the average station, but contain 
political references. As on regu- 

programs, music predominates. 


© The Federal Communications 
Commission has established “listen- 
posts” to make recordings of all 
eign short-wave broadcasts heard in 
United States, to check them for 
versive propaganda. A force of 350 
hnicians, translators and clerks, 
king eight-hour shifts, will main- 
1 a round-the-clock vigil. 

© The George Foster Peabody 
irds for “outstanding meritorious 
ublic service” in broadcasting are to 
dio what the Pulitzer prizes are to 
erature, As just announced, the 1940 
Peabody awards went to the follow- 
: CBS network; Station WLW, Sta- 

1 WGAR and Station KFRU. 











GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





LOUISIANA 


Nickname — “Pelican”; also “Cre- 


‘Motte—Union, Justice and Confi- 
State Flewer—Magnolia. 
\rea—48,506 sq. mi. (30th in rank). 
Population—2,363,880 (21st in rank; 
inhabitants to sq, mi.). 

[lliteracy—Native white, 7.3; Negro, 

foreign born,e19.2, 

Wealth (Estimated) —$2,659,000,000 

1,253 per capita). 

Settled—1699, 
ntered Union—1812, 

Capital—Baton Rouge (Pop. 34,337). 

Largest City — New Orleans (Pop. 

£,202). 

‘overnment — Legislature consists 
senate of 39 members and a house 
epresentatives of 100 members. 
esented in Congress by two sen- 

and eight representatives. 

‘overnor — Sam Huston Jones 

); term four years; salary $7,500. 

‘roduets—Tobacco, cotton, sugar 
. rice, corn, sweet potatoes, fruits, 
lumber, petroleum, salt, sulphur, 
rs and furs. 

‘olities—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
Democrats polled 319,751 votes 
Republicans 52,446. Electoral 

‘—Democrat 10, 











READERS WRITE 


World’s Deepest Oil Well 
In commenting upon the Cover caption, 
“World’s Deepest Oil Well” (PATHFIND- 
ER, Mar. 15), I wish to offer the follow- 





ing facts: The well is located in Kern 
County, California, and is the world’s 
deepest dry hole (15,004 feet). It was 


plugged back and is now producing above 
the 13,200-foot mark. The world’s deepest 
producer is Section 77, Terrebonne Parish, 
near Houma, Louisiana, and is operated 
by Fohs Oil Company, Houston, Tex. This 
well, according to Louisiana State Permit 
No. 20661, is perforated and producing 
from 13,254 feet to 13,266 feet, and bot- 
tomed at 13,333 feet. It produces 150 bar- 
rels of high gravity oil. 

Charles L. Himel 
Houma, La. : 


Capitol’s “Freedom” 

| thank you for your explanation of 
“the figure atop the Capitol dome” 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 15). It is good to 
know that the correct name is “Freedom.” 
It is often called by some other designa- 
tion, and I saw by the New York Times 
this morning that the President, in his 
address at the dedication of the National 
Gallery of Art, referred to this figure as 
“the bronze Goddess of Liberty.” I have 
a guide book—Washington, The Nation’s 
Capital, which refers to the bronze figure 
on the dome of the Capitol as “The 
Statue of Armed Liberty” . Recently 
I was in Washington and secured a guide 
book which states that the name of the 
statue is “Freedom.” 





Frank M. Kerr 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
(PATHFINDER was right; 
Ed.] 


the President slipped.— 





It’s Toledo, lowa, Too 

In PATHFINDER (Mar. 15 issue) you 
present an article on Dr. Studebaker. The 
article states he attended Leander Clark 
College in Toledo, Ohio, which is incor- 
rect. That college was located in Toledo, 
lowa, a little village of 1,800, and the 
citizens do not wish to miss the honor of 
having had Dr. Studebaker in their midst 
during his school days. That small col- 
lege has since been merged with Coe 
College of-Cedar Rapids, but Toledo, 
lowa, is still proud of the students who 
have gone out into the different walks of 
life and made good. 

Anne M. Crawford 

Toledo, Iowa. 


Bouquet 
In appreciation of the oldest and best 
news-weekly, but especially the Word 
Origins, Book Reviews, and Poetry Corner. 
Harriette B. Harwich 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 
SPECIAL 752 ALL-DIFFERENT GENUINE 
STAMPS 


Seictine of: Li. 
BERIA euperbly 
iy engraved complete 
issue including the 
scarce $5.-—-show- 
ing among others 
the extremely ore 
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you request an approval selection. 
fa that you can’t “duplicate this 





collection for $1.00 anyw 


FRASEK CO., Dept. 38, White Piains, New York 








Do You Desire 


Unite the members of your fam- 
ily more closely; establish com- 
~ mon interests. Help overcome 
. faults of character and develop 
dormant talents. Use the simple 
teachings of an age-old philoso. 
phy. Write for the Rosicrucian 
Free Sealed Book of details (nota 
Pai religion). Address: Scribe G.K.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


g San Jose (AMORC) Californla 


FEET HURT 2 


AIRFLOW ARCH-EZURS 



















The new Pitie-Soft Air- 
flew Arch-Ezur combines 
the latest features in com- 
fort and arch support corree- 
tion. $1 a Pair. 


Wear in sate shoes, as well es 
arch-t 
Ezurs ufferers to get 
quick and aon relief from tortur- 
ous, burning foot pains caused by 
fallen arches, callouses, meta 
trouble, and tired aching feet. 
The pockets underneath provide adjustable correction for 
both the metatarsal! and longitudinal arch. Directions, and 
extra inserts come with each pair. 
After wearing Airflow Arch-Ezurs 
80 da a ef not the best support you 
ever Sogendiese of price, return, 
and —~y refund every penny 
received from you. 





Send t enclose $1 for each 
wanted, Order same size as 6 
Supports Made 


Special for Dectors - 
and Dealers. Write the factory direct. No agent will 
call, Postage prepaid. 


C.H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 122.cfer S bert 26 A 





Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


—Mail Your Subscription to— 


PATHFINDER — Pathfinder Bldg— Washington, D. C. 


OJ 3 YEARS $2 


ee 


[) 1 YEAR $1 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Welsh Rarebit 


One of the most popular late-supper 
snacks is Welsh rarebit. For it you 
need these ingredients: one cup milk, 
one egg, one-half cup grated cheese, 
two tablespoons butter, two teaspoons 
prepared mustard, one teaspoon flour, 
one-half teaspoon each of salt and pa- 
prika, a dash of black pepper and a 
dash of cayenne pepper. 

Melt the butter and add flour, Mix 
thoroughly and add milk, salt, pepper, 
cayenne, and paprika. Cook over hot 
water until thick, then add the cheese. 
When cheese has melted, add the egg, 
which has been well-beaten. Cook a 
minute longer and serve on hot but- 
tered crackers or toast points. 





Sausage-Stuffed Potatoes 


Here is a good way to serve left- 
over sausage. Scrub uniformly sized 
potatoes (Irish or Idaho), rinse thor- 
oughly and dry. If a soft, tender skin 
rather than a crisp, crunchy skin is 
desired, brush with melted butter, 
Place potatoes in hot oven and bake 





Har 
3466 

Emenroiogay 

“207 


3316. Everything the well-dressed woman seeks is in- 
corporated in this frock—simplicity, softness, figure flat- 
tery, chic. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 414 yds. 39-in. fabric. 

2865. This year brings a revival of an old favorite 
—the soft dressmaker suit. Here it is in a version 
that’s suitable for all ages. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 
2% yds. 54-in. fabric, 24g yds. 39-in. lining. Hat Pat- 
tern No. 3466, one size, adaptable to any headsize, 
and Emblem No. 11207, must be ordered separately. 

3152. A three-piece outfit is always good—especially 
for the larger woman for whom this smart outfit was 
designed. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 36, 15g yds. 35-in. fabric 
for short-sleeved blouse and sash; 2%, yds. 54-in. for 
skirt and bolero. Blouse and skirt may be attached. 

3374. A blouse and pinafore are good companions 
for Spring and Summer. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 13g yds. 
39-in. fabric for blouse; 2 yds. for pinafore. 

2878. Casual Summer days call for a frock like 
this—simple, yet chic and becoming. Sizes 12 to 46. 
Size 36, 3's yds. 39-in. fabric. 


Smart Suggestions for Spring Sewin 


“until tender (about 45 minutes). Then 
cut potatoes in half lengthwise, scoop 
out the inside and mash with butter, 
salt, pepper and hot milk. Next whip 
bits of leftover sausage into the mash- 
ed potato mixture, using a tablespoon 
of sausage to each half potato. Finally, 
refill the potato shells and toast under 
broiler until brown (for variation, the 
mashed potato mixture may be return- 
ed to the shells and a couple pieces 
of cooked green-link sausage pressed 
into the mashed potato). 


Fried Stuffed Eggs 


The ingenuity of the -housewife or 
cook can make unusual dishes out of 
the most commonplace foods. Even 
the breakfast stand-by, the egg, can be 
transformed into something different 
by simply combining a few ideas. For 
instance, fried eggs are common 
enough; so are stuffed eggs. But when 
stuffed eggs are fried you haye some- 
thing new. Here’s how: 

Boil eggs hard, shell and halve them 
lengthwise. Remove and mash the 
yolk. Then to each six egg yolks add 





2874. Top your shirtwaist dress with a side-button 
jerkin for a new look. Both are included in the same 
pattern. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 314 yds. 39-in.- fabric 
for dress; 7%, yd. 54-in. for jerkin. 


2903. This blouse pattern featuges the very fash- 
ionable, deep-throated look. Tweversions are includ- 
ed. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 36, 17% yds. 39-in. fabric for 
short-sleeved blouse; 242 yds. for long-sleeved. Mono- 
gram Pattern No. 11206 must be ordered separately. 











Each pattern 15 cents. The Fashion Book costs 
but 15 cents—and only 10c when ordered with a 
pattern, Every home dressmaker should have 
one. Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 121 West 19th Street, New York City, N. Y. 













PATHFINDER 


three tablespoons of fine bres 
crumbs, oye tablespoon melted butt: 
one-half teaspoon salt, one teaspo: 
grated onion, and one raw egg yo! 
Mix thoroughly, stuff the halved whit: 
with the yolk mixture, then fasten th 
halves together with toothpicks. 1), 
in beaten egg, roll in bread crum! 
and fry in medium-hot deep fat. 


Week’s Hints . 


q Feathers and down from du 
and geese make the best filling 
pillows and cushions. 





g Allow mud stains to dry, tl 
they will brush off, 


@ Boil potatoes gently 
will be so much better. 


and th 


@ Cotton corduroys look best aft: 
laundering if they are not ironed, but 
are merely brushed along the dir¢ 
tion of the ribs while still slight! 
damp. 

@ Glassware takes on the highes! 


polish if dried directly from hot, clean 
suds without being rinsed. 


@ Don’t keep honey in the refriger- 
ator. It keeps better in the cupboard 


g A steam bath will usually bring 
velvet back to its original texture. 
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@ Oven-burned dishes can be clean- 
ed by soaking them in a solution of 
borax and water. 


@ Cake ingredients should be at 
room temperature before the cake is 


mixed. 


q In roasting meats, place the fat 
side up so that the fat, as it melts, 
wil] automatically baste the roast. 


q Whipping should be done when 
cream is cold. 


© Much of the shine can be taken 

t of worn blue serge by sponging 
lightly with vinegar before pressing. 

© Common kerosene will cut the 


vrease from the kitchen sink and re- 
move that ring from the bath tub. 





Needle Designs——— 





Smart Needlecraft 


6866. Gay flower rug is crocheted in candlewick 
, our strands of string. It’s a colorful addition to 
+, Croom or bathroom. Full details included in num- 


2711. Motifs for smart linens. There’s a selection 
ris or *“*Hers”’ and *““Mr.”* and ‘*Mrs.”’ Pull de- 
included in number. 







, Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
ao Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth 

venue, New York City, N. ¥ 


REE 








HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Washable Kitchen Paper 


For farm kitchens there are new 
wallpapers that are guaranteed wash- 
able and fade-proof. This washable 
feature provides an important advan- 
tage in the farm kitchen where smoke 
and vapors from cooking eventually 
deposit a film over the surface of the 
paper, making it appear dull! and life- 
less, 

These washable papers, bright and 
newly-styled, make kitchens lighter 
and more cheerful. This effect ap- 
peals strongly to women who must 
spend most of their daily hours in the 
most important room of the farm 
home. What is more, they cost no 





Washable Papers are also Attractive 


more than ordinary wallpapers. The 
accompanying picture shows a kit- 
chen done in a new 1941 waterproof 
and sun-defying wallpaper—in tulip 
pattern against an off-white ground. 
On the ceiling is a tile pattern, a com- 
panion paper in matching colors to 
complement the floral wall theme. 
—E So © 


Screening 


Now is the time to look to your win- 
dow screens. Before the lawn, garden 
and other outside work become too 
pressing, get out the screens, clean the 
frames and wire, then paint both. If 
the screening is rusted through or 
torn, replace it with new wire before 
painting the frame. This is also the 
proper time of year for action by those 
contemplating one or more screened 
porches for the summer. 

Several things should be considered 
in choosing screening and making 
screens. First, the greatest number of 
years of service will be obtained from 
removable screens that can be stored 
in winter. While light weight wood is 
usually used for frames, such frames 


{Readers interested in any specific problem of 
home improvement will be supplied free booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 





have to be well braced to prevent 
buckling, 

Screen wire is generally sold in four 
grades, namely: (1) Enameled wire 
which requires frequent painting or it 
will be short-lived. (2) Galvanized 
wire which gives several seasons’ 
service and is perhaps the most uni- 
versally used type of screen. (3) Alu- 
minum wire (galvanized screen with a 
coat of metallic paint added). This 
type resists salt air and should give 
a decade of service. (4) Bronze or 
“copper” screening which is the most 
durable. 

In addition to the material, the size 
of mesh determines the screen’s value 
and usefulness. Twelve mesh keeps 
out flies and large insects. Fourteen- 
mesh will bar some mosquitoes and 
other small insects, Sixteen - mesh 
stops even gnats and other tiny in- 
sects, while 18-mesh is practically 
“pest proof.” 


*—New Kitchen Styles— 





Here is the latest in kitchen wares, a complete as- 
sortment of the most necessary and often-used kitchen 
utensils, all in one convenient group, ready for hang- 
ing on the kitchen wall. It takes your kitchen tools 
out of the drawer and puts them on the wall, where 
they can be easily reached and used. Saves countless 
hours of searching, running back and forth, and 
makes a neat, tidy arrangement that preom any kit- 
chen. Tools are all bright steel finish with natural 
wood handles, each clean as a whistle. 


8-Piece “Hang-Up” Kitchen Tool Set 


The complete set, as illustrated, consists of the fol- 
lowing utensils: 

1, Ivory Enameled Rack, Hanger or Holder, with sub- 
stantial hanging prongs for holding seven separate 
tools, complete with necessary drilled holes and 
screws, ready to hang. Width, 12 inches. 


2. Batter Beater, curved to fit bowl. Length, 11'% 
inches. 

3. Pancake, Egg or Meat Turner. Length, 12 inches. 

4. Meat Fork. Length, 13 inches. 

5. Measuring Spoon, with markings for 2 table- 
spoons, 1 tablespoon, 2 teaspoons, 1 teaspoon. Length, 
12'2 inches, 

6. Measuring Scoop Spoon. Level full equals '2 cup. 
Length, 742 inches, - 


7. Draining Spoon. Length, 13 inches. 


8. Coffee, Tea and Beverage Strainer. Length, with 
lips, 842 inches. 

A space-saving set which will add convenience, joy 
and pride to any home, and if purchased separately 
it would cost a great deal more. Sold by the set, it 
is so economical as to become a real bargain and a 
thrift item for every home, be it bachelor’s camp in 
the mountains or the smallest apartment or largest 
home in the city. The most practical set for cooking 
and baking that we have seen. 


Price $1.00. Send check, money-order, dollar bill 
or stamps direct to PATHFINDER MERCHAND- 


ISE SERVICE, 549 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Til., and the set will be sent postpaid anywhere 
in U. 8. or possessions. 















































































































_ Selection 


By DR. M. G. KAINS 


A Price- 
less Book 
Written by 
an Expert 


A Practical 
Guide to the 


and Manage- 
ment of the 
Small Farm 


Security, comfort and even luxury may come to the 
family that owns and wisely operates a small farm, 
according to M. G. Kains, the author, a learned man, 
a Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts, degrees se- 
cured through college, the hard way, backed up by 
practical experience in the fields. This book tells how 
a small 5-acre tract can supply the food requirements 
of the family and also produce an abundance to sell 
at higher prices than the general market. 

Valuable information is given on how to select, 
finance, stock, and develop a small tract of land. 
Points out mistakes to avoid and methods that assure 
success. Emphasizes importance of water, sanitation, 
drainage, irrigation. Also tells how to enhance crop 
yields and improve soil conditions; explains how to 
treat neglected orchards already on the place, and 
how to start and care for new ones; how to plant 
berry patches and vineyards, how to avoid losses of 
nursery stock. 

Discusses the pros and cons of fruit and vegetable 
crops, dairy cows, hogs, ultry and bees; shows how 
to store perishable products and suggests selling meth- 
ods that pey bigger profits. Covers virtually every 
problem of the small farm owner. The New York Times 
garden and farm expert says this about this valuable 
book: “. . . detailed advice and explanation on every 
topic treated leaves little chance for even the ignorant 
and unskilled person to go wrong in his farming oper- 
ations if he is intelligent enough tg trust his guide 
and follow directions.”’ 

NO. 24—Sturdy cloth binding, 
hensive, easily-located subject 
mine of information. 

Special. Postpaid in U. S. ............c-000- ms 
NO, 24a—COMMON SENSE IN HOME DECORATION. 
Large 300-page book by Carl Maas tells what to do 
for a handsomer, more livable home. Practical from 
cover to cover, jam-packed with useful information. 
Will help you solve any decorating problem. $2 75 
OO EO er reer tet fg 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS S8T., N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


400 pages, compre- 
index, with gold- 





—Pictures of Presidents— 





Showing: each President from the start of our republic 
to the present day—from George Washington to 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile signa- 
ture and photographic likeness, Also shows the Bill 
of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with U. S. 
flag in red, white and blue. Suitable for framing or 
using as is for club, library, den, office or home. 
Nothing else like it ever before published. 


Only 25 cents postpaid. Send your order to 


PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERVICE, 549 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, Mi. 
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SHIPPING— 


(Continued from page 4) 


yard was dismantled years ago. Our 
building for the present year will ex- 
ceed the 400 World War average, not 


| in number, but in carrying power. This 


is due to the fact that today’s vessels 
have a greater cubic content, and 
especially to the fact that their cruis- 
ing speed has been stepped up from 
10 knots to 15%. 

What has become of those Hog Is- 
land vessels? That is a question on 
all lips. For one thing, they practi- 
cally ruined shipbuilding in this coun- 
try for 16 years. Intercoastal ship- 
pers bought them for a song, and there 
were so many and they were so cheap, 
that they led to cut-throat competi- 
tion. Many were engaged in bringing 
lumber from the Pacific coast to the 
Atlantic seaboard. After the begin- 
ning of the present war, with our neu- 
trality act in forée, there was a brisk 
foreign market for these old vessels. 
The Commission sold 287, aggregating 
a little over 1,000,000 tons, to alien 
owners, 

But these old ships were what Ad- 
miral Land called “sea-going junk.” 
The life of a ship is generally put at 
20 years. The average age of the ships 
sold was 21 years. And they brought 
about $50,000,000, which could be put 
into new construction. Besides, more 
than half of the ships went to Great 
Britain and Canada., Today only 45 
of those old World War ships remain 
in the hands of the Government, and 
they have been offered for sale. Those 
not sold may be reconditioned, if 
judged worth it, 

There is another source of shipping 
not likely to be overlooked if the 
emergency gets more serious. Some 
500,000 tons of Danish, Italian and Ger- 
man Ships are held in our harbors and 
could be requisitioned. About 30 more 
German ships are in South American 
ports, and German owners have been 
reported anxious to sell them to the 
United States rather than let them 
consume themselves in port charges. 

Now a word about the kind of mer- 
chant ships being built and their in- 
tended use. In general, they are tanks, 
cargo and passenger-cargo vessels of 
sizes varying from 6,000 to 12,000 gross 
tons (entire internal cubic capacity). 
They are propelled by steam turbines 
or Diesel engines. In all of them, 
whether manufactured by the Com- 





Zec ini The Londen Deity Mirror 
British View: The Grip Must be Broken 


























Internati 


Typical Scene in American Ship Ya: 


mission or by private firms unde; 
regulations, naval auxiliary feat: 
have been built in at Government « 
pense, Some will be used for 
plane tenders, destroyer tenders, :nd 
submarine tenders. Others will se: 
as hospital ships, ammunition shi 
transport and supply ships. Some car- 
ry complete machine shops capab|: 
handling important repairs. 


Of greatest value are the fast ta 
ers, which can refuel the Navy at 
and quickly replenish oil stocks in « 
shore naval bases. Twelve 19-k 
tankers built for the Commission h:\: 
already been sold to the Navy as fi 
ships. The fuel ship, by bringing 
to the fighting ship, extends the ra 
of operations and increases the 
neuvering power. 

Among the useful functions, in v 
of these merchant ships, all buill 
“with a view to service with the fleet,” 
may be mentioned that of supplying 
fresh water. One such ship has 
evaporating equipment able to supp!) 
104,000 gallons of fresh water every 24 
hours, When a warship needs to oper- 
ate away from port for long periods 
of time, the usefulness of such a help 
ship can be appreciated. 


Another use for these mercha 
ships, both in war and peace, is tha! 
for which they were originally de- 
signed—that is, to carry merchandise. 

We were carrying only 22 per « 
of our foreign trade when war cam 
Foreigners at war cannot carry 
commerce for us, and we are at a dis 
advantage to depend on them, This 
nation is as near self-supporting 
any, but there are many articles of 
commerce in foreign lands necess2') 
to our comfort, not to speak of luxury. 
If they cannot be sent to us, we nee 
to be in a position to go after them. 
We always need a merchant mari'c, 
and we need to preserve our ski!! ! 
shipbuilding. 

The present shipbuilding prosré 
is now employing the skill of more 
than 126,000 men in the constructio" 
of Government vessels alone, By '° 
time the peak is reached, expected !" 
November, 1942, the program alls 
for the employment of about 390,00". 
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April 5, 1941 
Workers are being trained in large 
numbers. The Maritime Commission 
itself, since 1938, has given training 
to 10,000 men. They are taught such 
‘hings as boatmanship, signalling, en- 
vineering, machine shop practice and 
he handling of anti-aircraft guns, in 
-ase their ships should be attacked. 
, very important feature affecting 
he number and efficiency of these 
ervice ships is the availability of 
.val bases. The shorter the distance 
tanker has to go between a base and 
he fighting fleet, the more oil it can 
arry and the fewer the tankers that 
ire needed. Herein lies the impor- 
‘ance of those newly acquired bases 
the far Pacific, on the islands of 
Guam, Samoa, Wake, Palmyra and 
\lidway; on Alaskan shores, and in the 
\tlantic and Caribbean waters from 





RHYME & REASON 


HE place to take the true measure of a 

man is not the forum or the field, not 
the market place or the amen corner, but 
at his own fireside. There he lays aside 
his mask. I care never a copper what his 
reputation or his religion may be. But if 
his children rush to greet him and love’s 
own sunshine illumines the face of his 
wife when she hears his footfall, you may 
take it for granted he’s true gold, for his 
home’s a heaven and the humbug never 
gets that near the Great White Throne 
of God. 





—BRANN 


Faith is the subtle chain 
Which binds us to the infinite; the voice 
Of a deep life within, that will remain 
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Work for “Uncle Sam” 


Start $1260 to $2100 year 


MEN — WOMEN. Prepare NOW 
for 1941 Examinations Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and par- 
ticulars telling how to qualify 
for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. $172, Rochester, M. ¥. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 

ing. Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you te be an expert Aato- 

esel Mechanic and help you get a good .. The cost => 
ern equipment with tools under ex 


reasonable. 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. oom 


bo in our steam-hested dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 9 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 
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Brain Teaser 


Here is a problem contributed by E. 
E. Kline, of Laurel, Ia.: A sheep raiser 
has 54 sheep in three pens. If he puts 
nine sheep from pen No. 1 into pen No. 
2, these two pens will contain an equal 
number of sheep. If he puts nine from 
pen No. 2 into pen No. 3, the numbers 
in those two pens will be reversed. If 
he puts nine sheep from pen No. 1 into 
pen No. 3, all three pens will then con- 
tain the same number of sheep. How 
many sheep did he have in each of the 
three pens? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—John’s doz- 
en apples brought 15 cents, and that 
was the amount he put in; Jane’s in- 
vestment was two-thirds of John’s or 
10 cents; mother’s was twice John’s 
and Jane’s together or 50 cents, and 
father’s was 50 per cent more than 
mother’s, or 75 cents, making the tota! 
cost of the purchase $1.50. _ 


Dime Vanish 


Cunning counts a lot in performing 
this trick. Spreading a handkerchief 
out oh a table, the performer places 
a dime on the center of it. He then 
folds the corners of the handkerchief 
over on the centey, one at a time, so 
that they will cover the dime, When 
all the corners have thus been folded, 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 


2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. ow Spertaman, 


yrs. yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 


6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. 
—Ssi nm, 1 yr. 
.——-Sports Afield, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 


mos. 

—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 

—Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. 

—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 

—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 


yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—True Romances, I yr. 


Offer Not Good Ontside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—Hunting & Fishing, 
2 yrs. 





PASTIME and SMILES 
















he makes a few magic passes over the 
handkerchief. Then, catching the fin- 
gers between the body of the handker- 
chief and the folded corners (the two 
nearest him), the performer slips his 
hands along toward the center, shakes 
the handkerchief out and the dime has 
vanished. 

A prepared handkerchief is of 
course the secret. A small amount of 
wax (chewing gum will do) is placed 
on one corner of the handkerchief. 
That corner is the first one folded over. 
In the process of folding the other 
corners, slight pressure over the coin 
with the thumb causes the dime to ad- 
here to the corner of the handkerchief. 
When the performer’s fingers slip 
along to the center under the folds 
they grip the coin as it is lifted from 
the center of the handkerchief by the 
waxed corner, and carry it off with 
the handkerchief, 

EO ———— eee 


Anagrams 

In this week’s anagrams you rear- 
range the letters in the given words, 
plus the additional letters, to form 
other words: 


1. ROSE plus H gives 

2. SWEARS plus H gives 
3. ESCAPE plus H gives 
4, LANDING plus H gives........ 


Here are the answers to last week’s 
anagrams: 1. HALVES. 2. PATROLS. 
3. RAINED. 4, CLEARS, 5, TINSEL. 
6. LADIES. 

—— 


Smiles 


Sergeant—Did you shave this morn- 
ing, Draftee? 

Draftee—Yes, sir. 

Sergeant—Well, 
closer to the razor. 


“see ee eee 


next time _ stand 


Ben—You’re the only girl in the 
whole wide world for me. 
Gladys—Nonsense; only one man 
ever said that and told the truth. 
Ben—Who was that? 
Gladys—Adam, 


Ruth—Do you believe in long en- 
gagements? 

Dinocan—Yes, I think a young cou- 
ple should be happy as long as possible. 


Motorist—Why don’t you look where 
you are going? You pedestrians walk 
around just as if you owned the 
streets. 

Pedestrian—Yes, and some of you 
motorists drive around just as if you 
owned your autos, 





Skive—I hear that young Pozozzle 
is bringing suit against the Govern- 
ment for $50,000 damages. 

Pycraft—On what grounds? 
Skive—Flatfoot. He was on one of 


_ (Ga.) 






















Uncle George—Whar yo’ goin’ wiv dat 
little shovel? 
William—Ah’s gwine to bury mah past. 
Uncle George—Man, yo’ needs a steam 
shovel. 
the big camp construction jobs and 
was carrying a heavy piece of lumber. 
When the noon whistle blew he drop- 
ped the timber on his foot and now 
claims damages because he was re- 
jected for Selective Service on account 
of that foot. 


Sourdough—This weather reminds 
me of the time I was in Alaska. It got 
so cold one night that the lamp-flame 
froze. 

Duffer—Yes, you low-down scoun- 
drel, and I’ve been looking for you 
these 40 years. You broke that flame 
off and threw it out, right against my 
shack, Next day the flame melted 
and burned it down. 


Trainer—Now, don’t forget that if 
you feel bad, your opponent feels 
worse. 

Boxer (groggy)—If he feels any 
worse than I do he must have passed 
out. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





M. E. (Me) KETCHUM, a former 
sheriff and U. S, marshal, is 
warden at the Moundsville, W. Va 
penitentiary. 

WOOD and STONE are lawyers | 
the same law office in Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Mr. FOX and Mr. DUCK are em- 
ployed on an estate at Ensenore, N. \. 


A merchant at HARTSHOME, Ok!a., 
recently employed two new clerks. 
Their names: CHEATEM (Cheat ‘em) 
and HYDE (Hide). 


News item in the Daily LaGrange 
News: Mrs. Leila GOOD- 
ENOUGH, who has been the gues! 0! 
her mother, Mrs. Hattie BEST, for the 
past week, will leave Thursday mort: 
ing for her home in Beloit, Wis. 

Add marridges: At Pensacola, F'la., 
Margaret PARROTT to William CRO 


John KILLHEFFER operates a mea! 
market at Erie, Pa. 

George G. BATTLE is chairman 0 
the Council Against Intolerance !" 
America, 
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HOBBIES 


J. A. Landon, 74 years young, of 
springfield, Ill., says he has a hobby 
hat is a hobby. He makes gavels 
beautiful ones) of historical wood 
only. 
coma They are all presented to 
patriotic, fraternal and civic organi- 
vations—-never to individuals. He has 
presented them in every state in the 
tnion and five for- 
eign countries. He 
has wood from the 
original frame 
work of Illinois’ 
fourth State House 
at Springfield, 
closely identified 
wih Abraham 
Lincoln from 1837 
to 1865. He also 
has wood secured 
from Mt. Vernon. 
Every gavel he makes is numbered 
nd certified and every certification 
otarized. Several of his gavels are 
ow in Washington. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull is the proud-owner of 
ie of them. 














J. A. Landon 


*. *. * 


Perfume bottles entice Norma Rich- 
wads, 15-year-old Mangum, Okla., miss. 
Her collection now numbers more 
than 200, many of them displayed in 

unusual mahogany cabinet which 

he keeps beside her bed. Ranging 
om one-half inch to six inches high, 

her bottles have come from various 
states and from several foreign coun- 
Two, which she prizes very 
highly, came from Czechoslovakia. 
\nother special one is a castle-shaped 
bottle from France, which was releas- 
d two days before the fall of Paris. 


* * * 


‘ 


irles, 


Stamp collectors will be interested 
knowing that Rep. Edouard V. Izac 
f the 20th Congressional District of 
California has introduced in Congress 
bills for the issuance of new post- 
Jc stamps. One of them calls for the 
ssuance of a special air mail stamp to 
honor our national flag, the Stars and 
Stripes. The other will commemorate 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of California, 


. * * 


lf you want to know who has the 
lies, ask John Velhart of Aberdeen, 
‘iss. John collects ’em. He has pen- 
s in good condition—one for each 
car—from 1880 to 1940. 








MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


Love Thy Neighbor (Paramount): 
nasty things about people over a 
‘clephone and you get into hot water; 
Say them over the radio and you get 
movies. If the well known battle 

f the air lanes between Jack Benny 
| Fred Allen accomplished nothing 
‘Sc, it did give a lively dancer and 


wt 


But he never sells one for | 


- lovely singer a chance to demonstrate 


her abilities; vivacious Mary Martin, 
aided and abetted by gravel voiced 
Rochester,administer refreshing inter- 
ludes,; between ravings of the two in- 
sulto-maniacs, that were too few and 
far between. The concensus of opinion 
is that the hair-tearing Allen and Ben- 
ny (who left his two strands strictly 
alone) should copy after the feudin’ 
Martins and McCoys and send their 
pot-shots by air; while the producers 
should give these two men more op- 
portunity to use their acting ability. 
However, those seeking new words 
for singing and new ways for flinging 
the same old insults, will find enough 
brand new examples in this picture 
for squelching the most persistent of 
“smarties.” 


The Lady Eve (Paramount): Direc- 
tor Preston Sturges won his letter as a 








AGENTS WANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS: Sell classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards jn the country. 35% 

commissions. Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry!! 

Crafteards, Box 235, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. 


BABY CHICKS é 
PRICES SLASHED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


100; Pullets $7.95; Cockerels $6.45. English White, 
Brown Leghorns $6.25; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels $2.50. 
Free Oatalogue. Davis Poultry Parm, Route 8, Ram- 
sey, Indiana. 








BEAUTY PREPARATIONS ay 


GRAY HAIR DARKENED—Easy natural way. No 

combing. No brushing in dyes. Reynaulds Hair 
Preparation revives original color, lustre. Removes 
loose dandruff. Les hair groomed. Not an ordinary 
dye. $1.00 Postpaid—positive money back guarantee. 
Reynaulds, Box 28692, Dallas, Texas. 


* BOOKS 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN FASCISM. 133 Self- 
Contradictions of the Bible. Either book 30c. 
. Oo D. or tpaid (money order). Sun Company, 
2200 E. Grand River, Lansing, Mich. 


OLOTHING FOR SALE 


12 DRESSES $1.18. Army Shoes $1.18. Men's, Wofmen’s 
suits, shoes. Army goods: 200 Clothing Bargains. 
Free Catalogue. Farmers’ Mail Order, 75-X Grand 
Street, New York. 
DENTAL PLATES 
FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 563, 6217 S. Halsted 
St.. Chicago. 


FALSE TEETH—Our order by mail method insures 
money back if not satisfied. 90 days wearing trial. 

Low as $6.50. Free impression material, descriptive 

circular. Write Ward Dental Lab., 936 West 63rd, 

a 42-D, Chicago. Our motto Service and: Satisfac- 
0} 
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FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TURN SPARE HOURS INTO PROPIT. 

demonstrator Fashion Frocks. Earn up to $23 week- 
ly and get own dresses free. No canvassing. No in- 
a agg Fashion Frocks, Dept. DD-1029, Cincin- 
na a 


Be local 


PEs IE Bere 
PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Pacts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bri your Free Booklet 
of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, ps, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlightening 
32 page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address: Ball Clinte, Dept. 6307 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS oo e 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 


ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, a8 well as each part of the name and address, Will be counted as words. 


Address ali orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


23 


Hollywood wonder-boy with the 
rowdy comedy, “The Great McGinty.” 
He has done it again in this light, 
sharp comedy about a female ship- 
board card-sharp (Barbara  Stan- 
wyck) who “takes” a wealthy young 
scientist (Henry Fonda) fresh out of 
the Amazon jungle. Sturges is not 
afraid to give his fresh, inventive 
genius its head, It sets a giddy pace 
in this story whose moral, if any, is 
that love makes a sucker out of sharp- 
ster and sucker alike. The Lady Eve 
may have taken one of man’s ribs, but 
here she restores it as a funnybone. 
Not the least imaginative touch is the 
trick of casting Miss Stanwyck and 
Mr. Fonda, both heretofore rather 
wooden characters, for hilarious parts. 
Charles Coburn is excellent as Miss 
Stanwyck’s unscrupulous father, while 
Eric Blore and Eugene Pallette add 
their own touches of humor. 


+ ] 





Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 








Each initial and group 





NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 lc green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, P.A4 
Elyria, Ohio. 





PANTS MATCHED 


PANTS MATCHED to any suit from over 100,000 pat- 

terns. Expertly hand-tailored to your measure. 
Guaranteed fit. Send piece of cloth or vest today for 
Free sample of best match, American Match Pants 
Co., 20 W. Jackson, Dept. 203, Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT ATTQRNEYS 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don't 
delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Preliminary 
information furnished without obligation. Write Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1D37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C, 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

booklet ‘“‘How To Protect Your Invention."' No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 102-P Barrister Bildg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co. 
472-D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FIN HING 


ROLL DEVELOPED .and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginie. 


RABBITS, CAVIES 


RAISE CHINCHILLA RABBITS For Us. We pay up 

to Six Dollars each. Catalog and contract 10c. Book 
Catalog. Year subscription Rabbit Magazine 25c. 
Stahl’s, Box 2, Pearl River, New York. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 





























SONG POEMS-LYRICS WANTED by nationally known 


musical arranger. Publication guaranteed if ac- 
cepted. Send yours for offer. 


Charles Flesher, Box 
1990-H, Hollywood, California. 


— va TO wren tts SEND. Foust. 
onogr! ordings Free accepted. ng 
agaphiet Kee Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
ridgeport, Conn. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PP South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONGS WANTED—Original compositions considered 
for publication. Cinemart Music Publishers, Cine- 
mart ., Hollywood, California 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing pm Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, oO. 











aie we | 
HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, 4 pounds, 

guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121. Hazel, Kentucky. 





S FOR SALE 


All varieties now 


TOMATO PLANTS—#8c per 1,000 
Quick express shipments. Farmers Plant 


Co., Tifton, Ga. 




















































ere Is One Of The Most Amazing © 
Introductory Offers Ever Made 
To Pathfinder Readers 


. . . School Boys and Girls . . . Graduates .. . Business 
Farmers .. . Housewives . .. Teachers. . . Labo: 
Lawyers ... Bookkeepers. - the Coupon... You Wo 
} Want to Miss This Sensational Money Saving Opportunit 
A nationally known manufacturer has just introduced a brand new fountain pen. It’s t 
popular shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life service and has most of the [{: 
tures formerly found only on high-priced pens. Yet through special arrangement 
this nationally advertised fountain pen is priced amazingly low to Pathfinder read 
for quick introduction. Regulation size, it is a real Deauty. It has 14K. gold-pl: 
deep clip that meets army and navy regulations . . . visible ink supply gauge . 
14K. gold-plate velvet smooth pen point that writes bold or fine as you pref: 
To fill this amazing fountain pen just use the famous push-button fill: 
Instantly your pen holds enough ink to write thousands of words. I 
barrel is the new everlasting assimilated pearl, beautiful and strong. 
have your choice of a variety of popular colors. Now, here is the sensa 
tional part of this offer . . . read every word, please. 
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Sent To You 



















Practically For A Wonderful Guaranteed Fountain Pen Like This You Might 
On Approval! Expect. To Pay $2... $3... $4! At Even $5 AYearOrSoAgo fi 
We We want you to test this amazing brand This Amazing Fountain Pen Would Have Been A Real Bargain | 


new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for 
ten days. We want you to compare it 
with any other pen at any price. Y®u are 
the judge ... you alone decide. If 
you don’t agree you’ve made a real dis- 
covery, if you don’t say to yourself 
“how in the world can they do it?” ... If 
your friends don’t guess you paid as 
much as ten times the price you actually 
paid . . . simply return the per and get 
double your money back for the asking! 


Mail 10 Day Trial Coupon Today On Guarantee Of 
100% Satisfaction... or Double Your Money Back' 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? of life service that accompanies every pen. tising offer only. Costs are rising, don't 


So when we tell you that the coupon entitles you to one 
two of these nationally known, radio advertised Push-Button Fo) 
tain Pens for only 50c each (TwoFor $1) you know this 
one advertising bargain offer you. just can’t pass up! If y 
don’t have a fountain pen now, this is your chance to get one 
for only 50c. If you do have a fountain pen now, you can 
always use another. It makes an ideal gift, particularly for con- 
firmation, graduation, bridge prize, ete. Act right now. Clip the 
coupon and mail it to the PEN MAN today. 
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Will you send for this <7 oe J value foun- Then if you don’t agree you’ve made a expect to get this amazing value for long 
tain pen on ten days trial? re you will- fountain pen discovery that may save you You must act right away. Clip the coup 

ing to be convinced that a guaranteed for a great many dollars, if you aren’t so proud . « »« Send for your beautiful, guaranteed 
life fountain pen need not be expensive? of your pen you want to show it to every- for-life, push-button fountain pen rigiit 


Then clip the coupon and mail it today. one, if you aren’t 100% satisfied in every now. The price is only 50c each.. If you 
When your fountain pen arrives, inspect it way simply return the pen within ten days order two pens at one time you get 4 
carefully. See how easily it fills, how won- and get DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK for matching propel repel pencil free of al! 
derfully neat it writes. Read the guarantee the asking! Remember, this is an adver- extra charges. 


évencabndeed Man’s (Broad Point); ...........-Lady’s (Fine Point) 
CHECK COLOR: Green, Gray, Brown, Red, Black, Orange. 


paid two (2) brand new Push-Button Fountain Pens as checked below 
s 
With Order For Two 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY SURE! 
and One (1) Ma’ Pencil free of extra charges. I understand these 
fountain pens are backed by a guarantee of life service .. . also I can 

Fountain Pens 
Gorgeous pearl colors that match your 


Perfect Matching Pencil 
| yang oy 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 
' I am a PATHFINDER reader. Enclosed is $1 for which send post- 
return the pens for any reason within 10 days and get double my money 
back on one pen and full refund on the other ($1.50 refund). 
Of All Extra Costs | ico ead Send one pen, for 50c which is enclosed. 
| ooeaelihe -Send order C. O. D. with postage charges extra. 
pen. Propel, repel, expel action. Uses 
standard size _ lead. Complete with | 
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CATE oi c cwccccvcntscevccessck veces cescess els . STATE 





lead, reservoir for , extra leads, big 
eraser, deep clip. A regular 50c value. 
Order two fountain pens and get the 
pencil free .. . all three, two pens 
and one pencil 


C7) 12 Pens and 6 Pencils for $5 Postpaid (Refund on Double Money 
Back Guarantee is $5.50). No Canadian orders, please. 








for only $1 





